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TYPES OF MANIPURIS. 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO MANIPUR, EASTERN FRONTIER OF INDIA. 





NOTE BOOK. 
AMES PAYN. 
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that ex pressior 2 ld superse speech 


en exceptional cases where the substitution of 
has been found exceed- 
had a deaf-and- 
language, which, it 


unt Ata 


for language even at ] ome 
lvantageous 


taught her 


\ young lady who 
yrother lover the sign 
le their own ace 
iable interval after marriage, the husband 
When she had 
ind retired to her widowed chamber, it was not 
find it 
window curtain, pistol in hand, and observed, “I 


and anything else valnable that 


also came in useful on 


got leave to 
one night to his club wished him 
l-night. 

tude she ex pected to for a man stepped out 
jewels 


As she 


erring them to his enstody, 


comes 
trembling fingers, 
a latch-key 
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was collecting them with 
she heard 
nt door—a which ears of 
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rhat is your husband! Swear to me that you 
not speak to him of my presence, or I will blow your 
sout! She swore—that is, she promised by all that she 
he ld anere d 
the curtain, and her good man entered hurriedly, “ I have left 


he said, “and had to come back for it.” 


not to say one word about it. He vanished behind 


my purse somewhere,’ 
They sought everywhere for the purse (which was in the 
robbers pocket), and after suggestion had been exhausted, * I 
must trouble you, my dear,” said the husband, “ to come down 
When he 
returned, it was with a couple of policemen, besides the butler 
he said his duty was to “ wait”). The robber 
was very angry with the lady for having, as he thought, 
But she had done nothing of the sort 


into the drawing-room, and help me look for it.” 
(he sto rd outside 


broken her promise. 
She had never said one word about him, but only talked with 
her fingers. “There's a man behind the window curtain, my 
dear, with a pistol : you must find some excuse for getting me 
Up to that time she had always regretted 
but from 


out of the room.” 
that her dear little brother was deaf and dumb; 
henceforth she recognised how everything happens (for ws) 
for the best. 


Next to the prond position of being able to “ speak every 
civilised language, and also German,” even though you may 

never say anything worth hearing in any one of them,” is 
surely that of speaking a tongue which nobody else can under- 
This is the case with a young lady lately 
All the great linguists 
The chaplain, of course, did his best for her; but 


stand but oneself. 
resident in Marylebone Workhouse. 
tried her 
nobody-conld discover where she came from, or what she was. 

Hal she hart she 


Had she a sister. had «he 
O° was 


a fath t mother 
1 brother 
there nearer one 


Yet than all other 


till, and a dearer on 


They tried her with Russian 
and Prussian and French and Swedish and Romany (“not 
well tried,” however, says the report : 
Smith of Coalville’s Bill, there seems to be a difficulty in catch- 


It was impossible to «ay. 


in consequence of Mr. 
ing a gipsy) ; “ they tried her with smiles and with soap no, 


Yeddish and Polish : but she took no polish. At last 
these learned persons came to the conclusion that she was a 


with 


Lithuanian. In the meantime one might have been excnsed 
for suspecting that she could talk very good English, for they 
‘dantice” (which is not far 
(which is very near), and though, it is 

that might have been only an 
I believe it is now all right, and 


discovered that she called teeth 
off) 
true, she called milk “ pianos,” 


and nose “ noses 
eccentric form of synonym. 
that the young lady's nationality has really been identified, 
but one cannot but remember that the British public has a 


tendency to be gulled by “unknown tongues.” 
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most remarkable example of this was no doubt the 


f George Psalmanazar. 


himse 


At sixteen years of age he hit upon the ingenious device of 


‘ormosan, ‘an ideal people of his own creation.” 


passing fora I 


He not only invented a new character and language but a 


vel division of the year into twenty months, 


from 


A more humorous dog never existed. He was 


grammar, a ne 


religion, which he convert himself to 


the Bishop of London (Compton), and made an 
j igious circles. Caressed a made 
ugh he was, he never forgot his role, but “ lived 


This formed 


tises upon natural and 


much of 


esh, roots, and herbs,” as in Formosa, 


ork of many scientific trea 


gestion must have been as powerful 
His alphabet, like that of the Hebrews, 
ft to right,and puzzled the philologists 
by the ecclesiastical 
Formosan 
to admiration. Then he 


wrote “* The 


itechism into the 


where he 
second edition in a 
ancient or modern, 

re discrepancies in it, 
vhich eventually cansed 
10t, however, before he had 
upon Dr. Johnson, who had, we 
The 
“anite 


little peccadilloes were quite 


him facility with 


remarkable.” 


mg life, he maintained himself 
IIe was * 
‘Universal History,” 


concerned in 


lid the account 


robe has been captured by a physician of 


} but at 


h a butterfly-net, 
has, we are told, been places 


identified witha microbe taken from an influenza 
he lay and ordinary mind there seems no great 
triumph in this discove ry. There are plenty of 


in the ho 


ratulation in the fact that they are 


and one sees no cause 
to be found 


time to have 


procura pitals, 


also 
ibout Is it not about 


them blowing 


circles 


medical 
the better 


done with microbes The talk abont them in 


has for vears been unceasing. yet nobody seems any 


forit. “To give a name to what they cannot cure” may be 
a satisfaction to our physicians, but what their patients would 
much prefer is a remed 

Everybody who has a taste for literature has read. or is 
reading,“ A Publisher and his Friends a work which will be 
found from the 


column. Itisadmitted upon all hands to be ful 


discussed publisher's standpoint in another 
lof interest, but 
someone has commented upon its want of humour. “ Ina lease 
should been found for 


This gentleman must surely have “ 


of three lives,” he writes, “ room have 
one joke.” 
pages which contain the 
Anak of Publishers 


philosopher has hitherto had no great reputation for fun, but 


skipped ” those 
initial correspondence between “the 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The poet- 
in his business transactions it now appears that he was full 
of it. the himself 
upon the occasion of offering a time to a 


addresses 
the first 


* Language is the sacred 


These are terms in which he 
work for 
publisher personally unknown to him. 
Fire in the Temple of Humanity, and the Muses are its especial 
and vestal Priestesses. ‘Though I cannot prevent the vile drugs 


and counterfeit Frankincense which render its flame at once 
pitchy, glowing.and unsteady, I would yet be no voluntary accom- 
With the commencement of a Public, com- 
-both fade 
I know of 
nothing in modern the 
except the address of. the L.L. in the brown wig to Mr. Elijah 
“ Mind and matter glide swift into the vortex of 
Hails the sublime and softly sleeps the calm 
But the 
L.L. was not proposing a business arrangement to a publisher, 
Poor Mr. Murray no doubt wondered 


plicein the Sacrilege 
meneccs the degradation of the Good and Beautiful 
and retire before the accidentally Agreeable.” 
literature to compare with above, 
Pogram. 
immensity. 
Ideal in the whispering chambers of Imagination.” 


which Coleridge was. 
what on earth all this had to do with a translation of * Faust,” 
but it ‘I thought it right to state to you 
these opinions of mine that you might know it was pain- 
ful, very painful, and even odious to me, to attempt anything 
of a literary nature with any motive of pecuniary advantage.” 
At this juncture Mr. Murray probably said “Oh!” and began 
* An all-wise Providence has compelled me,” 


had something. 


to see daylight. 
continues the poet, “ to bring even my intellect to the market. 
If you will mention your terms,’ kc. The excellent Iarold 
Skimpole (the original of whom afterwards appears on the 
scene) is really nowhere in comparison with S. T. C. In reply 
epistlo Mr. Murray “ ventures to offer onc 
the translation, and Coleridge writes 


that terms 


to this amazing 
hundred pounds” for 
back 


“humiliatingly low.” 


by return of post his opinion such arc 


Lord Byron, in his way, seems to have been quite as queer a 
customer—from the commercial point of view—to deal with as 
At first, nothing willinduce him to take a shilling 
Then 

then he gives a 


Coleridge. 
for his poetry—it is such a low thing to do. he sells a 
copyright, and gives the proceeds to a friend ; 
copyright to his publisher, takes it away again, and gives it to 
another friend. Because his “Ode to Napoleon” proved a 
failure, he flies into a fury, and resolves “to buy back all his 
copyrights, and suppress every line he has ever written. . . . If 
you ask my reasons, I have none to give except my own 
Altogether, his lordship must have been rather 


caprice.” 
thongh ten thousand copies of the 


“trying” to deal 
*“ Corsair” sold on the day of publication was no doubt a miti- 


with : 


gating circymstance. The Ettrick Shepherd was also kittle 


cxttle for a publisher t» manage. Ile had an idea (not wholly 


extinct among authors) that his works were not sufficiently 


advertised Walter Scott, wit» his dry common-sense and 
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methodical business habits, must have been welcomed like a 
breath of fresh air in that too po itmosphere in Albe 
Street. 


tical 


Upon the vexed question of half-profits there is an interest- 
ing statement made by Mr. Murray apropos of Mr. Croker’s 
‘Stories from the History of England,” the success of whic> 
suggested Scott’s “Tales of my Grandfather.” “For Mr. 
Croker’s book, selling for half a crown, if I had offered twenty 
guineas, he would have thonghtit liberal. However, I printed 
it to divide profits,and he has already received from me the 
moiety of £1400.” ‘This is very conclusive, of course, as 
regards the case in question ; but,as Mr. Murray himself adds, 
* Woful experience convinces me that not more than one 
publication in fifty (s/c) has a sale sufficient to defray its 
expenses,” which is surely reason sufficient why a needy 
author, unknown. to fame, should prefer having money down. 
The * one in fifty ” seems a strange statement indeed (and I 
shall be rather curious to hear what Mr. Walter Besant thinks 
about it), though in the days in question there were probably 
greater risks in publication than at prcsent. 


HOME NEWS. 
Her Majesty is to arrive at Balmoral on Friday, May 22, fora 
stay of four weeks. 

The royal visitors are taking constant drives in the pic- 
tiresque mn ighbourhood of Grasse. To the Snb-Prefect and 
the local physician, who, with their wives, invited to 
take tea with the Queen on April 2, her Majesty expressed tlic 
pleasure she was deriving from her sojourn. 


were 


5 the Queen drove to St, 
a splendid view is 


on April 


Grasse, 


service 
from 


After divine 
Vallier, nine miles 
obtained. 

The Qneen is to hold a Drawing-Room at Buckingham 
Palace on May 5 or 6. 

The Prince of Wales leaves Sandringham for the season on 
April 14, when he will proceed to Newmarket for the Craven 
Meeting ; and on April 16 he comes to town, and the Princess 
will arrive from Norfolk on the same day. 


whence 


Prince Henry of Battenberg was indisposed, says the World, 
before the Queen left Windsor, and on the last two nights of 
her Majesty's stay at the castle he was unable to join the 
dinner-party in the Oak Room. ‘The Prince is now con- 
valescent, but he ran a serious risk in travelling from Windsor 
to Grasse under such circumstances. 

The Empress Frederick and Princess Margaret of Prussia 
left Buckingham Palace on April 8 en route for Ilomburg. 
The distinguished travellers embarked at Sheerness on the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert for Flushing. 

The installation of Lord Dufferin to the Lord Rectorship 
Andrews University took place on April 6. President 
Donaldson presided, and a large and distinguished company 
was present. Lord Dufferin’s which occupied six 
columns of the 7imes, was a model of literary style, and full 
of inspiriting suggestion on the conduct of life. 

Mr. Gladstone commenced his Easter holiday at St. 
Leonards, and after Lord Granville’s funeral continued it at 
Brighton, until April 9, when the right hon. gentleman 
returned to London. 


of St. 


address, 


The remains of the late Earl Granville were interred in the 
family vault at Stone, Staffordshire, on April4. Two wreaths 
had been sent by the Queen from Grasse, and all the members 
of the royal family and many of the aristocracy forwarded 
floral tributes of esteem. Several political colleagues of the 
deceased nobleman attended the funeral; other including 
Mr. Gladstone, were present at a special service held at the 
hour of the interment at St. James’s Chapel Royal. Personal 
representatives of the Queen and the royal family were at 
this service, which was also attended by Countess Granville 
and her daughters. At the parish church, Walmer, a funeral 
service was hel. 

Spencer will succeed Lord 
Liberal Party in the 


It is inderstood that Lord 
Granville in the leadership of the 
House of Lords. 

The Honse of Commons resumed its sittings on April 6, 
and early on that day Sir James Fergusson gave an account 
of the Manipur disaster, in which he stated that our troops 
went to Manipur to place the government of the State on a 
proper footing. In Supply, the usual debate was raised by 
Mr. Labouchere on the vote of £30,710 for the maintenance of 
the royal palaces and of Marlborough House, the special 
objects of attack being Kensington Palace, Kew Palace, and 
the charge for admittance to Holyrood. These votes, however, 
aud others in the same class, were ali agreed to by very large 
majorities, 

On Tuesday the chief subjects were the Savings Banks Bill 
and two measures relating to the sanitation of London—one a 
consolidation of the present Acts, and one a very useful amend- 
ment of them, with the curious blot on it that the householder 
is to be required to clear away the snow before his door—an 
archaic suggestion which was vigorously resisted from both 
sides of the House. Mr. Ritchie moved the second reading of 
the two Bills in a speech distinguished, as usual, by clearnessand 
good sense. At the evening sitting a curious accident occurred. 
No Conservative was present at nine o'clock, and the result 
was that half a dozen orders, including the Rating of Machin- 
ery Bill, were run through without opposition. At six 
minutes past nine the House had adjourned, amid a roar of 
laughter, having, perhaps, beaten its own record in the line of 
rapid legislation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer received, on April 7,a 
deputation of brewers, licensed victuallers, and distillers, who 
complained that the additional beer and spirit duties imposed 
last year had not been devoted to diminishing licenses. Mr. 
Goschen replied that the Government regretted that his 
scheme was not as a whole adopted by the House of Commons, 
and he quoted from his Budget speech to show that the 
purchase of licenses was only one of several purposes to which 
the additional duties were to be devoted. The fact that there 
had again been a considerable increase in the amount of spirits 
consumed tended to show that they had not been overtaxed. 

The membership of the Royal Commission on Capital and 
Labour is understood to be all but complete. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Sir John Gorst will represent the Govern- 
ment; Mr. Mundella and Mr. Henry Fowler, the front 
Opposition Bench—all admirable selections. Mr. Davitt was 
suggested—not, however, with his consent—as the Irish 
representative. in a joint letter to Mr. Smith by Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. McCarthy, but Mr. Smith declined to appoint him, on 
necount of his political opinions. Mr. Davitt has declined 
to enter Parliament, on the ground that he could not take the 
oath of allegiance ; and this is Mr. Smith's reason for refusing 
to submit his name to the Queen as a “ trusty and well-beloved” 
subject and adviser. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH 
HEXAMETER VERSE, 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ILIAD, B. 1. V. 149. 
THE INVECTIVE OF ACHILLES. 

“Heigh me! brazen of front, thou glutton for plunder, how 
can one, 

Servant here to thy mandates, heed thee among our Achaians, 

Either the mission hie on or stoutly do fight with the 
foemen ? 

I, not hither I fared on account of the spear-arméd Trojans, 

Pledged to the combat ; they unto me have in nowise a harm 
done ; 

Never have they, of a truth, come lifting my horses or oxen ; 

Never in deep-soiled Phthia, the nurser of heroes, my harvests 

tavaged, they; for between ws is numbered full many a 
darksome 

Mountain, ay, therewith too the stretch of the windy sea- 
waters. 

O hugely shameless ! thee did we follow to hearten thee, 
justice 

Pluck from the Dardans for him, Menclaos, for thee too, thou 
dog-eyed ! 

Whereof little thy thought is, nought whatever thou reckest. 

Worse, it is thou whose threat ‘tis to ravish my prize from me, 
portion 

Won with much labour, the which my gift from the sons of 


Achaia. 
Never, in sooth, have I known my prize equal thine when 
Achaians 


Gave some flourishing populous Trojan town up to pillage. 

Nay, sure, mine were the hands did most in the storm of the 
combat, 

Yet when came peradventure share of the booty amongst us, 

Bigger to thee went the prize, and while I some small blesséd 
thing bore 

Off to the ships, my share of reward for my toil in the blood- 
shed ! 

So now go I to Phthia, for better by much it beseems me 

Homeward go with my beaked ships now, and I hold not in 
prospect, 

I being outraged, thou mayst gather here plunder and wealth- 
store.” 

V. 225. 


“ Bibber besotted, with scowl of a cur, having heart of a deer, 


thou ! 
Never to join to thy warriors armed for the press of the 
conflict, 


Never for ambush forth with the princeliest sons of Achaia, 

Dared thy soul, for to thee that thing would have looked as 
a death-stroke. 

Sooth, more easy it seems, down the lengthened array of 
Achaians, 

Snatch at the prize of the one whose voice has been lifted 
against thee. 

Ravening king of the folk, for that thou hast thy rule over 
abjects ; 

Else, son of Atreus, now were this outrage on me thy last one. 

Nay, but I tell thee, and I do swear a big oath on it likewise ; 

Yea, by the sceptre here, and it surely bears branches and 
leaf-buds 

Never again, since first it was lopped from its trunk on the 
mountains, 

No more sprouting ; for round it all clean has the sharp metal 
clipped off 

Leaves and the bark ; ay, verily now do the sons of Achaia, 

Guardian hands of the counsels of Zeus, pronouncing the 
judgement, 

Hold it aloft; so now unto thee shall the oath have its 
portent ; 

Loud will the cry for Achilles burst from the sons of Achaia 

Throughout the army, and thou chafe povrerless, though in an 


anguish, 
How to give succour when vast crops down under man-slaying 
Hector 


Tumble expiring; and thou deep in thee shalt tear at thy 
heart-strings, 

Rage-wrung, thou, that in nought thou didst honour the 
flower of Achaians.” 


ILIAD, B. 11. V. 455. 
MARSHALLING OF THE ACHATIANS, 

Like as a terrible fire feeds fast on a forest enormous, 

Up on a mountain height, and the blaze of it radiates round- 
far, 

So on the bright blest arms of the host in their march did the 
splendour 

Gleam wide round through the circle of air right up to the 
sky-vault. 

They, now, as when swarm thick in the cir multitudinous 
winged flocks, 

Be it of geese or of cranes or the long-necked troops of the 
wild-swans, 

Off that Asian mead, by the flow of the waters of Kaystros ; 

Hither and yon fly they, and rejoicing in pride of their pinions, 

Clamour, shaped to their ranks, and the mead all about them 
resoundeth ; 

So those numerous tribes from their ships and their shelter- 
ings poured forth 

On that plain of Scamander, and horrible rumbled beneath 
them 

Earth to the quick-paced feet of the men and the tramp of the 
horse-hooves. 


’ Stopped they then on the fair-flower'd field of Scamander, their 


thousands 
Many as leaves and the blossoms born of the Zowerfal season. 
Even as countless hot-pressed flies in their multitudes traverse, 
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Clouds of them, under some herdsman’s wonning, where then 
are the milk-pails 

Also, full of their milk, in the bountiful season of springtime ; 

Even so thickly the long-haired sons of Achaia the plain held, 

From) t for the dash at the Trojan host, with the passion to 
crush them. 

Those, likewise, as the goatherds. eyeing their vast flocks of 
goats, know 

Easily one from the other when all get mixed o'er the pasture, 

So did the chieftains rank them here there in their places for 
onslaught, 

Hard on the push of the fray; and among them King 
Agamemnon, 

He, for his eyes and his head, as when Zeus glows glad in his 
thunder, 

IIe with the girdle of Ares, he with the breast of Poseidon. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATE LORD GRANVILLE. 
Lord Granville’s personal characteristics have been the theme 
of many pens since his death. Perhaps the part which he 
played in social life endeared him more to his contemporaries 
than his long, and fairly successful, tenure of the Foreign 
Office. As he relates himself, he was in the habit of taking 
the chair at all sorts of gatherings so often that he obtained 
the nickname of * Pére la Chaise.” His perfect dignity, know- 
ledge of the world, as well as his exynisitely felicitous 
faculty of speech, made him perhaps the best chairman in 
England. He seemed made for such offices as Warden 
of the Cinque Ports and Chancellor of the University of 
London. As a platform orator he was deficient in fire and 
impressiveness. ITis real place was in the House of Lords, 
s and in little “asides” 





where he excelled in adroit party speec} 
exactly suited to the temper of his audience, and yet full of 
point. Ife had two difficult tasks in life—the succeeding of 
Lord Palmerston as Foreign Minister, and the leading of a 
small and diminishing minority in the House of Lords. To 
both of them he brought his chief distinguishing quality— 
tact. He was a poor peer, a large part of the earlier fortune 
of his house having been spent before his time. Since 
1840 he was almost constantly in the public employment. He 
was three times Toreign Secretary—in 1851, 1870, and 1880; 
twice Colonial Secretary—in 1868 and 1886; and twice Lord 
President of the Council 


THE LATE MR. JOHN HOLMS. 


The death of Mr. John Holms removes a politician of some 
little weight in his day, 
Ile was overshadowed by 
his greater colleague in 
the representation of the 
old borough of Hackney— 
Mr. Fawcett, who was 
his companion in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government 
of 1880 to 1885. He had 
a good presence, was 
an incisive speaker, and 
his strong, clean-shaven 
face suggested the clear- 
headed, man of affairs 
that he was. His 
periodical appearances 
with Mr. Fawcett before 
his Hackney  constitu- 
ents were always the 
oceasion of some in- 
structive political speak 
TUE LATE Mr. J. Houms, ing. He wrote one or 
two small works on 
military questions, in which he was interested, and he filled 
with credit the offices of a Junior Lord of the Treasury and 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 





THE NEW M.P. FOR NORTH SLIGO. 
The election for the Northern Division of the County of 
Sligo, in which Mr. 
Parnell engaged with 
great personal activity, 
resulted in the declara- 
tion of the poll on 
Friday, April 3, show- 
ing 3261 votes for 
Alderman Collery, the 
candidate of the Irish 
Nationalist Party fol- 
lowing Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. '. 
Healy, against 2493 
votes for Alderman V. 
Dillon, the Parnellite 
candidate. 

The new M.P., Alder- 
man Bernard Collery, is 
a wholesale grocer and 





wine - merchant at 
Sligo, and a native of 
that town. Mr. BERNARD CUOLLERY, M.P 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS REFERRED TO IN SUBSEQUENT 
PAGES OF THIS IssuE: The Manipur Disaster, Palm Sunday 
at Grasse, Siberian Sketches, Edinburgh Parliament Hall, The 
Census, Mr. Pinero at Home, Civil War in Chile. 

The world of art in England, as well as in France, will 
learn with regret that Philippe Pavy de Charentais died of 
consumption at Mentone, on March 25, at the early age of 
thirty-four. Philippe Pavy, as he always signed his pictures, 
was regarded by artists and connoisseurs as destined to be one 
of the very foremost of genre painters, and his work was 
highly prized and eagerly sought after by English collectors, 
to whom he was well known. He wasa pupil of Meissonier, 
and had, like his master, wonderful force and finish in detail, 
while for depth and richness of colour his compatriots have 
likened him to their great painter Diaz. His work hung often 
on the Academy walis, and a large picture of his, “The 
Sacred Lions,” was engraved in these pages. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

There is a report current in Gerlin that Chancellor von Caprigzi 
has informed Lord Salisbury that Germany will abandon 
Damaraland and Namaqualand, should the Anglo-German 
syndicate not succeed in raising the capital needed for its 
purposes. There is little chance of the money being raised in 
England, for obvious reasons, but it does not follow that 
Germany will give up its South-West African colony without 
getting something in exchange ; and the question arises, What 
compensation does she expect? sesides, a few weeks ago, 
Chancellor von Caprivi, in the German Parliament, mentioned 
twelve months’ delay as being necessary before a Cecision was 
come to, and it is only a few days since the Itcichsanzeiger 
disputed the claims of Mr. R. Lewis, an English gentleman to 
whom Kamaherero gave the exclusive right of working mines 
and building railways in Damaraland. Of course,all this may 
be done with the object of obtaining better terms when the 
time comes, but, if so, the device is a transparent one. 


If there is one thing more unlikely than any other that 
can be thought of, it is the probability of Italy going to 
war with the United States over the New Orleans lynching 
case. The Americans know it, and so do the Italians. But 
that is no reason why the Italian Government should not 
mark in the most emphatic manner, compatible with diplomatic 
usage and the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
United States, its sense of the wrong inflicted upon Italy by 
the brutal murder of a few Italian subjects who had been 
acquitted by the New Orleans jury. For, in the eyes of the 
law, the Italians who were done to death were murdered, and 
technically and legally Italy is absolutely in the right, and 
she has no more to do with the peculiarities of the American 
Constitution, which does not enable the Federal Government 
to bring pressure to bear on the Louisiana authorities, than 
the French Government with the no less peculiar relations 
between England and her colonies when it is a question of 
enforcing the execution of treaties, as in the case of Newfound- 
land, for instance. It is clear that Italy asked simply—1, that 
the lynchers should be brought to justice ; 2, that compensation 
should be given to the relatives of the murdered men, and that 
she did not ask the “ punishment” of the murderers as under- 
stood by Mr. Blaine. Surely there is nothing unreasonable 
in the demands of the Marquis di Rudini, and had American 
citizens been the victims of Italian lynchers the United States 
Government would have acted precisely in the same way. 
Possibly the United States Government will recognise the 
principle that the relatives of the victims are entitled to com- 
pensation, and the lynchers will be tried, which will satisfy 
Italy, 

A further Anglo-Italian arrangement has been concluded, 
by which the respective spheres of influence of Italy and 
Great Britain in East Africa, between the Blue Nile and the 
Red Sea, have been delimited. Italy's sphere of influence 
is to be bounded by a line drawn from IFamaki through Bisha 
to Ras Kasar, on the Red Sea. The importance of the agree- 
ment just concluded lies in the fact that Italy has obtained 
the right of occupying Kassala for strategic purposes, if 
necessary, but on condition, however, that she will surrender 
that place to Egypt, should the latter require it. This is a 
concession which Signor Crispi could not obtain, and which 
has been granted to his successor, whose prestige will thereby 
be considerably enhanced, while his Cabinet will now enjoy 
greater authority. The Marquis di Rudiniis to be congra- 
tulated on having successfully brought to an issue delicate 
negotiations which had baffled the skill of his predecessor, and 
at the same time strengthened his position. On the other 
hand, it is believed that ere long there may be some difficulties 
in the same region between Italy and Russia, owing to the 
latter's alleged designs on Abyssinia, 


tussia, again, is supposed to be at the bottom of the Bul- 
garian difficulty,and M. Stambouloff, who has himself inter- 
viewed in their cells the various prisoners arrested in con- 
nection with the murder of M. Beltcheff, has, it is said, 
acquired the conviction that the Russian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, M. de Nelidoff, held in his hands the threads of 
the conspiracy. Everything happens, no doubt; at the same 
time, itis hard to believe that Russian diplomatists and officials 
are actually plotting against M. Stambouloff, and, if they did, 
and were to be credited with such dark deeds, it would be no 
more than justice to give them credit also for a fair modicum 
of intelligence. As to Major Bendereff, who was supposed to 
be flitting about from Russia to Roumania, and from Roumania 
to Servia and Bulgaria, it turns out that he has not been out- 
side Russia for at least twelve months; and a correspondent 
actually saw and spoke to him in St. Petersburg a few days 
ngo. Unless, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, M. Bendereff can be 
in two places at the same time, or unless he has a “ double,” 
he must be acquitted at least of being in the Balkan States at 
the time of the murder of M. Beltcheff. 

The 5th of April has come and gone, and Prince 
Ferdinand is still ruler of Bulgaria and Governor of Eastern 
toumelia. His term of office as Governor of Eastern 
toumelia, in the room of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, who was appointed for five years, from April 5, 
1886, expired on April 5 last; and it was feared, in somo 
quarters, that the Russian Government would ask that a suc- 
cessor should be nominated by the Porte. That would have 
been raising the whole Bulgarian question, as, according to the 
arrangement of 1886, the Prince of Bulgaria is the Governor 
of Eastern Roumelia. Fortunately for Prince Ferdinand, hia 
legal title has never been recognised by the Powers, and theit 
negative attitude towards him is his main support. For, as 
they are unable to agree on a suitable candidate for the throne 
of Bulgaria, the de facto ruler enjoys comparative security of 
tenure. He is ignored by the Powers, and will continue to be 
so ignored until they agree on removing him and nominating 
another Prince—a remote chance indeed, so that, for the present, 
and until some Power resorts to means other than diplomatic 
to bring about a change, Prince Ferdinand is safe enough. 


The International Congress of Miners, which recently met 
in Paris, has concluded its labours, and, after considerable 
difficulty, agreed upon a resolution to the effect that a general 
strike may become necessary to obtain an eight-hours day, but 
ut the same time, before resorting to such an extreme measure, 
calling upon the Governments of the countries represented 
at the Congress to agree to a convention establishing a 
legal eight-hours day in mines by international legislation. 
A second resolution, moved by a Belgian delegate, pledged the 
miners of all countries to support a Belgian national strike of 
miners, and was enthusiastically carried. A third resolution 
was adopted re-electing the existing international committee, 
and empowering it to draw up statutes for the Miners’ Inter- 
national Federation. This last resolution is perhaps the most 
momentous of all, for it creates an international organisation 
of miners wielding considerable powers, and likely to exercise 
n tremendous influence in national and international trade 
disputes. The strength of such a body is immense: it remains 
to be seen whether it will be used for good or for evil. 
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NAGAS OF KOHIMA, ON THE BORDER OF MANTPUR. 


ited last week, has proved at the British Residency ; but Mrs. Grimwood was enabled would not recognise him as Maharajah unless he surrendered 
to get away in safety. The conflict began at the Resid- the Senaputty, and would effect the arrest of the latter by 
ency, after an attempt by Colonel Skene to arrest the Regent, force. <As this demand was not complied with, Colonel 
of Mr. J. W. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, were called the Senaputty, a brother of the lawful Maharajah Skene attempted to seize the Senaputty in the palace 
indeed overpowered by the Manipuris, after two days’ fighting, deposed last year, when another brother, the Jubraj, or before dawn on the 24th, and fighting began at once. The 
March 24 and March 25, and were put to flight; but over 220 _ heir-apparent, was placed on the throne. It appears that Mr. strength of the Goorkha escort, added to the ordinary guard 
escaped the slaughter, with most of their English officers. Quinton, on his arrival at Manipur, on March 22, summoned a of the Residency, would be about 550 men; while the forces 
Lieutenant Brackenbury, however, is known to have died of | durbar. As the Jubraj alone appeared, Mr. Quinton refusedto of the Senaputty, in and around the palace, are estimated at 
his wounds. Mr. Quinton, Colonel Skene, commanding the receive him. The same afternoon Mr. Grimwood had an inter- 6000, The Residency was twice shelled for several hours in 
escort: Mr. F. St. Clair Grimwood, British Political Agent in view with the Jubraj in the palace. Next day the Senaputty the night. Mr. Quinton, Mr. Grimwood, and Colonel Skene, 
Manipur; Mr. Cossins, secretary to the Chief Commissioner ; again failed to appear : Mr. Grimwood had a further interview with the other two, were captured early in the evening of the 
and Lieutenant Simpson, were treacherously made prisoners with the Jubraj, and intimated to him that the Government first day, when an armistice had been agreed to, and when 


The military disaster in Manipur, rels 


not so great as was supposed. The Goorkhas, detachments of 


the 42nd, 43rd,and 44th Bengal Regiments, forming the escort 


KOHIMA, THE BRITISH MILITARY STATION 1N ASSAM, ON THE BORDER OF MANIPUR. 


THE MILITARY EXPEDITION TO MANIPUR, EASTERN FRONTIER OF 
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A RECRUIT FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES'S OWN, 
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BY W. H. GROOME. 
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Regiment. The fort was defended by 800 Manipuris, who 
were driven out by Lieutenant Grant. Thobal is a mud fort, 
or stockaded village, thirteen miles south of the town of 
Manipur. Lieutenant Grant then advanced three miles to 
Waitho, a place on the river with a great fish weir: he was 
there surrounded by a very large hostile force, with guns, and 
seemed to be in a perilous position. Assistance has already 
been sent to him from Tamu, which is the military head- 
quarters of the Kubo district of Barmah, and from which the 
distane>? to Thobal is fifty-seven miles. Captain Presgrave, 
with a hundred men of the 12th Burmah Regiment, and with 
an ample supply of ammunition, started on April 4; while the 
‘Tamn field force now comprises the 2nd and 4th Goorkhas, the 
12th Burmah Regiment, two guns of No. 2 Mounted Battery, 
and 250 men of the Burmese Military Police. It would be 
joined, on April 17, by a wing of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
and by two other mountain guns. It would advance on Mani- 
pur under the command of General Graham. ‘The northern 
column, from Assam, is placed under the command of General 
Collett, who is also invested with political authority as Chief 
Commissioner, assisted Ly Mr. M‘Cabe. The troops of this 
column will comprise the Ist Battalion of the 2nd Goorkhas, 
the 36th Sikhs, the No. 8 Mountain Battery, and 800 Goorkhas 
from the Kohima garrison. Those sent from Bengal are con- 
veyed by rail and steamer up the river Brahmapootra, in 
Assam, to Nigri Ting, whence they march southward 115 
miles, by Golaghat to Kohima, the frontier station, and 
advance by Mao Thana. Notroops will be sent by the route 
eastward from Sylhet and Cachar, which is unhealthy in the 
rainy season, and is obstructed by five mountain ranges and 
four rivers within fifty miles. A very good description of the 
whole region, Manipur and the adjacent British territories, 
will be found, with a map, in the February Jiustrated Naral 
and Military Magazine, written by Major-General J. J. H. 
Gordon, C.B, The letters of Colonel Johnstone and Colonel 
H. Godwin-Austen, in the 7imes of April 6, supply further 
information. 

The Residency at Manipur is in the heart of the capital, 
and elose to the Rajah Fort Palace. It isa large and pretty 
building in old English half-timber style, with thatched roof, 
and built on a most substantial brick foundation seven feet from 
the ground. ‘The basement was arranged with a view to 
affording a safe place of refuge to non-combatants in case of 
stray shots during dynastic eo vabbles, and might easily have 
been made proof against small guns fired point-blank. It is 
surrounded by sixteen or eighteen acres of land. gardens, lawns, 
paddocks, aud tauks or ponds containing excellent water, and 
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is enclosed by a mud wall and ditch quite as 
defensible as many an intrenchment. At the 
rear (west) is a river, on the opposite bank of 
which is the road to Cachar and Langthoba!, and 
between the river and the Residency enclosure 
are villages inhabited by Nagas and others 
attached to the Residency. In front (east) is 
the palace, to the north the public polo-ground, 
tothe south villages. Langthobal, lately occupied 
as a military cantonment, is three miles and a 
half to the south of the capital: on an open 
plain, and to the south, are the ruins of an old 
capital, with its gardens and groves. The road 
to Tamu in Upper Burmah runs by Langthobal, 
and nine miles and a half farther on passes 
Thobal, captured by Lieutenant Grant. 

We present Views of the Manipur Residency 

and the late British cantonments at Langthobal, 
also of Mao Thana, to the north, and Fort 
Thobal, to the south of Manipur ; and groups or 
figures of the Nagas at Kohima, who are of the 
Augami clan, an athletic and warlike race of 
mountaineers, but now peacefully behaved since 
the garrison was established there in 1878. For 
the use of photographs of these subjects we are 
indebted to Colonel A. T. Davis, residing at 
sexley; Mr. C. E. Tremearne, Mansion House 
Chambers, Queen Victoria Street ; and Lieutenant 
N. H. C. Dickinson, Ist Battalion Prince of 
Wales's (Leinster) Regiment, who served three 
years with the 44th Goorkhas in Burmah, 
Manipur, and the Naga Hills. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 


Possibly on the principle that there is Inck in 

odd numbers, Mr. Charles Wyndham has for the 

third time drawn a bow at a venture, and given 

us an old comedy in the Criterion manner. This 

time it is Sheridan's “School for Scandal,” and if 

all the acting were as good as the Charles Surface 

of Mr. Wyndham himself there would be little 

reason to find fault. The old comedy literally 

went to sleep until Mr. Wyndham came on the 

stage. Sir Benjamin Backbite was fitfully 

amusing, it is true, though they spoiled one of 

his best scenes by a piece of business, original, 

no doubt, but incomprehensible. In the new 

play, called “The Volcano,’ at the Court 
Theatre, some fun is got out of a situation where Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith sings “The Wolf” to an _ inattentive 
audience. With desperate energy he sings away, but 
the guests turn their backs on him. So far so good, The 
fun of the situation is appreciated at the Court. But 
why repeat precisely the same scene in “The School for 
Seandal”? Why permit Sir Benjamin Backbite to deliver his 
impromptu to an audience that does not care to hear him? 
‘his is to misunderstand and to misrepresent Sheridan. In 
“The School for Scandal,” society is chaffing Sir Benjamin. 
IIe does not bore them. he amuses them. He is the last man 
in the world they would pretend to ignore. And yet it is con- 
sidered original and clever to snub Sir Benjamin Backbite when, 
after a deal of coaxing, he has been induced to repeat the 
verses that he made in the crack of a whip. The other 
attractions are scarcely more valuable. The early scenes of 
the play are acted in the open air of the Mall, because it is 
about the only place where they could not have occurred, and 
poor ‘Trip disappears at the order of the modern stage- 
manager. Apart from the Charles Surface of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, the Careless of Mr. George Giddens, and the 
Maria of Miss Mary Moore, there is little to redeem the 
revival from the commonplace. Mr. William Farren and Mrs, 
Jernard-Beere worked desperately hard, but both have been 
seen to greater advantage. With Mr. Farren the bouquet of 
the old port wine appeared to have evaporated. How I should 
have liked to see the Sir Peter I saw at the Vaudeville years 
ago ! 
Iam delighted that Mr. Horace Sedger was persuaded to 
bring over “ L’Enfant Prodigue” from Paris. Many doubted 
the chance of success. But there is no question about it. As 
it stands it is just a trifle too long; but J], for one. should like 
to go again and again to hear the music, to watch the 
pantomime, and to admire the art of Mdlle. Jane May 
and M. Courtés. ‘The play is in dumb show. Nota word is 
spoken. I could wish that the audience would follow 
this wholesome rule. It is a bit irritating to watch a 
pantomime, and to hear some one behind you telling you 
exactly what the story is supposed to be, and telling it all 
wrong. When “ Maid Marian” is withdrawn at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, the pantomime will be placed in the evening 
programme. Everyone ought to see it, particularly the young 
actors and actresses who crowd into the /oyers of afternoon 
theatres, begging to be passed in to see some wretched enter- 
tainment that can do them no possible good. If these worthy 
folk, instead of begging for seats to see an amateur play, would 


only pay to see this; 1c, the lesson would not be wasted, 
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The expected retirement of Mr. Justice Stephen has taken 
piace before a brilliant 
gathering of the Bench 
tah and the Bar, and the 
M9 spoken regrets of the 
Attorney -General. The 
retiring judge, who 
looked very ill, spoke his 
farewell in low broken 
tones, very different from 
the usual ringing notes 
of one of the most power- 
ful voices in England. 
The words. however, 
were admirably chosen, 
and they visibly affected 
his hearers, notably Lord 
Justice Bowen, who re- 
mained seated while the 
other judges stood. There 
is no doubt that the law, 
if not the Bench, loses in 
him 7 if he is lost—one of 
its most brilliant ornaments. Mr. Justice Stephen's family 
is distinguished both in his father—the famous author of 
“ Essays in. Ecclesiastical History,” one of the most brilliant 
historical sketches in the English language —and in his 
brother, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and he has added very consider- 
ably to its fame. His legal work consisted in the codifying of 
the Indian law, which was the fruit of his labour as legal 
member of the Council. The result was the Indian Evidence 
Act, in itself a sufficient monument to its author's fame. 
Equally valuable are Mr. Justice Stephen’s labours and com- 
mentaries on the English criminal law, his digest of which 
is something more than a merely legal classic. Mr. Justice 
Stephen's judgments on the bench have, on occasion, been the 
subject of criticism, notably in the Maybrick case; but his 
fame as a great master of English law is unassailed. 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN, 


The chances are that Mr. Justice Stephen's retirement will, 
in a measure, restore him to that more active share in the 
intellectual life of his countrymen which he has always been 
anxious to take. He is on a large scale, physically and 
mentally, and his mind is never at rest. He isa brilliant and 
powerful pamphleteer, and the essays on current politics 
which, somewhat daringly, he has from time to time con- 
tributed to the 7imes, have been read with admiration by those 
who most differed from them. His style, overweighted 
perhaps with his great learning, is singularly clear and 
forcible. His views of politics are usually anti-democratic, 
and were delivered with all the energy of expression and con- 
viction which is a characteristic of the man. ‘There will bea 
general feeling that he has been somewhat hardly and un- 
graciously treated in the measures taken to secure his retire- 
ment from the bench. 

With Lord Granville disappears one of the last survivors of 
what may be called the mannered school of public speakers, 
Mr. Gladstone is, perhaps, its only other living representative. 
Lord Granville had the look and the tone of the old school— 
with its elaborate courtliness, its love of finish in style, its 
gentle badinage. Lord Salisbury, curiously enough, though a 
far more incisive and impressive speaker than his late oppo- 
nent, affects a much less suave and more modern form of speech 
than either Lord Granville or Mr. Gladstone. Lord Granville’s 
speech at its pleasantest wasa gentle kind of purring, and sug- 
gested, with a readiness that sometimes made the observer 
smile, the “ Pussy ” Granville of old Eton days. In the same 
way, nobody excelled him at a quick feline stroke, which drew 
blood, and was a pleasure to watch from its vcry dexterity and 
neatness of workmanship. 

Lord Gran*¥ille—like Mr. Gladstone—was at his happiest 
in eulogies and memorial speeches. His touch, however, was 
lighter than that of the ex-Premier, and was remarkable for 
a really classic felicity of phrase. The voice on these occa- 
sious was most beautifully modulated, and the slight lisp and 
difficulty in pronouncing the “ rs” added a touch of naiveté. 
Lord Granville’s French was of the purest, and his accent undis- 
tinguishable from that of a Frenchman. At the Foreign 
Office he was not so hard a routine worker as Lord Salisbury, 
who is completely absorbed in his department. Both men 
were masters of the art of writing despatches—each after his 
kind, Lord Salisbury excelling in rhetorical vigour and argu- 
mentative power—though his later work is nothing like so 
fully coloured as the earlier despatches which gave him his 
fame ; Lord Granville, in a certain limpid clearness and sim- 
plicity of expression. 

M. Pouyer-Quertier, the famous French Protectionist states- 
man, who died on April 3, was one of the most conspicuous 
defenders of the Protectionist system. He was also a character 
in his way. He wasa man of huge frame and colossal appe- 
tite, whose potations, however deep, never seemed to cause him 
any trouble. There is a story that he was in the habit of 
taking what he called “a prisoner "—that is, a couple of bottles 
of wine, flanked with a huge bow] of porridge. ‘The most curious 
tale about him, however, which has been somewhat imper- 
fectly related in the Z7imes, has to do with his negotiations 
with Bismarck in regard to the payment of the indemnity 
which followed the Franco-Prussian War. 


Bismarck was not ill pleased to find a Frenchman who 
matched him in his beer-drinking feats ; but Pouyer-Quertier 
was the negotiator in a difficult and delicate business, and 
matters did not always go smoothly. On one occasion in 
particular the Prince and his guest pledged each other in 
bumpers of brandy, each draught being a third and a half of 
atumbler. Pouyer-Quertier was not to be vanquished in this 
combat of giants, but the Prince expected to have his will 
of him next morning, before the traces of the drinking 
bout had disappeared. He strode straight to the old Norman's 
bed-room, and, roughly waking him, asked him peremptorily 
to conclude the agreement for the indemnity on the terms he 
desired. Pouyer-Quertier bluntly refused. ‘Thereupon Bis- 
marck ran out of the room in a rage and swore that there 
was an end of the negotiations, and that the war would have to 
begin once again. ‘lhe Norman listened, and turned himself 
over placidly to sleep. Bismarck, listening at the door, heard 
n stentorian snore, and bursting into the room again went 
into peals of Homeric laughter. “Confound you, you shall 
have it as you please!” he roared ; and M. Pouyer-Quertier was 
able to knock off a milliard from Bismarck’s first demands. 


A famous journalist has just bid farewell to his. old editor 
in the person of Mr. Theodore Child, who will no more write 
the brilliant causcrics on Parisian life which have appeared 
over the signature “ Theoc.” Mr. Child has lately taken to 
journeying round the world, and has done some very fine 
literary work in the course of bis wanderings. It is, however, 
as the chronicler of Paris doings—its fashions, tastes. celebri- 
ties, vices. tricks, literary. dramatic, and social activities—that 
he is best known to the English public. Mrs. Crawford, 
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in Truth, perhaps gives a better glimpse behind the 
curtains of official and social life in Paris than Mr. Child, 
but she hardly gives such an artistic view of the whole. Mr. 
Child was a. thoroughly Gallicised Englishman : his nature 
had got moulded to that it worked in. Mr. Child was edu- 
cated at Owens College, and was a Manchester man by birth. 
He was formerly Paris Correspondent of this Paper. 

An interesting link with the past has just been severed by 
the death of Mr. Francis Wall Justice of Stapleton, near 
Bristol. Mr. Justice was a midshipman on board the Bellero- 
phon when Napoleon surrendered, and, as he alone among the 
officers had a knowledge of French, the Emperor used him as 
his interpreter to the captain. 

Madame Augustus Craven, whose death at the age of 
eighty-three has just taken place in Paris, had somewhat 
outlived her great reputation as compiler of that most récu 
and ideal of books, “ Le Récit d'une Sceur,” truly an wurre de 
maitre, if only as having proved how much being said may 
yet be left untold; for “ A Sister's Story ” was, indeed, the life- 
history, as recounted unconsciously, and therefore truthfully, 
by themselves, in diaries and private letters, of Pauline de la 
Ferronaye’s brothers and only sister, afterwards the mother of 
Comte Albert de Mun. The book had an unparalleled success, 
the more so that it could be placed without fear in every 
young girl's hand. Itis said that one of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
brilliantanonymousarticles announced “ Le Récit” toan English 
audience, for, besides being supremely interesting as documents 
humains, these memoirs held much that threw side-lights on 
the Revolution which overthrew the Bourbon dynasty in 
France in July 1830, for the Marquis de la Ferronaye had been 
Charles the ‘T'enth’s ambassador to the Papal Court. 

Half English by her marriage, Madame Craven counted 
many friends among the English Roman Catholic nobility. 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, the late Lord Granville’s sister, 
and herself a well-known writer, often spent some weeks in 
the pretty little aypartement 28, Rue Barbet de Jouy, where 
Mrs. Craven lived and worked, childless, but surrounded by a 
large circle of nephews and nieces, the most favoured being 
Albert de Mun, to whom all her papers and curious corre- 
spondence with the Comtesse de Chambord have been left, 
together with the family miniatures and portraits so intim- 
ately bound up with the now old-world “ Récit d'une Sceur.” 


Mr. H. H. Johnston, who has the appointment of British 
Resident for the whole of the country under British dominion 
which lies north of the Zambesi, has left his flat in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions en route for Brindisi, his ultimate destination 
being Mozambique. It is really quite astonishing to contrast 
the hard experiences and doughty deeds of this daring young 
explorer with his blithely unassuming demeanour and singu- 
larly fresh and boyish appearance. 

The great nineteenth-century showman is dead. Mr. 
Phineas ‘Taylor Barnum died on April 7, at the age of eighty- 
one. The man who made more than one big fortune and lost 
it was born in Bethel, in Connecticut, and, as he tells us in 
his “ Recollections,” possessed, at the age of six, a capital 
amounting to a dollar. His life was spent in advertising 
himself and his wares—which, since 1871, consisted of a giant 
museum, menagerie, circus, and a curiosity show combined— 
the largest and the most bepuffed in the world. Barnum had 
prepared the way for this apotheosis of showmanship by earlier 
successes in thesame line. Hediscovered and christened “ General 
Tom Thumb,” whose original name was Stratton. He engaged 
Jenny Lind to sing at 150 concerts, and, though the engage- 
ment was never entirely fulfilled, the tour realised 800,000 
dollars, and secured Barnum a fortune which he lost. He 
himself lived in rather vulgar state at Bridgeport, in 
Connecticut, in an Oriental palace to which he gave the name 
of Tranistan, and, to do him justice, spent almost as 
lavishly on the pleasures of his poorer neighbours as on his 
own. Ife made the most of Jumbo, whom he carried off 
from the Zoo amid the tears of English children, and whose 


Barnum’s show at Olympia in 1889 was a great success. 
His plan of entertainment was to have three circuses running 
at the same time, with a pleasant side-show consisting mostly 
of freaks of nature. The exhibition began every evening with 
Mr. Barnum, in a carriage drawn by a couple of horses, making 
the round of the areua—looking, by the way, rather likea stouter 
Mr. Bradlaugh — and bowing his acknowledgments to his 
patrons. ‘The show was a great success, and gave a final touch 
of éclat to a career which, with all its vulgarity, had a 
certain picturesqueness. Barnum spared neither trouble nor 
expense to perfect his exhibition: He carefully trained Tom 
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Thumb, whom by the way he showed at Buckingham Palace, 
and he took care to impress his audiences with his personal mag- 
nificence. It was this which attracted Jenny Lind, who 
declared that she would never have accepted his invitation 
had it not been written on a sheet “ headed with a beautiful 
engraving of Tranistan.” 
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Mr. Herbert Vivian's candidature for East Bradford as an 
independent Individualist candidate contributes a touch of 
eccentricity to the politics of the hour. Mr. Vivian stands 
against the Conservative member, Mr. Byron Reed, and the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Caine, and he is backed by a strong 
letter of recommendation from the high-priest of the Indi- 
vidualist school, Mr. Avveron Herbert. Mr. Vivian is a 
young gentleman with a certain turn for humour, who 
has already made himself conspicuous as a member of 
the Jacobite society of the White [-use, and as one of 
the editors of the Whirlwind, now, alas! no more. Mr. 
Vivian devoted the columns of the Whirlwind to advocating 
the claims of the surviving branch of the Stuart family as 
against Queen Victoria, and on one occasion he went so far as 
to call on the youth of England to don the white cockade and 
rally round their lawful Queen—Mary. ‘This outburst so 
seriously affected the printers of the Whirlwind that they 
refused to publish the periodical. Mr. Vivian is very young, 
not over-modest, and with a certain gift for extremely frank 
and naive writing not without a touch of originality. He 
will probably get about ten votes. 

Mr. Parnell is perfectly satisfied with the result of the 
Sligo election. He attributes the result to priestly intimida- 
tion, but is convinced that his cause is gaining in the country. 


$y an obvious clerical error, the name of Doctor Liddon 
was substituted for that of Dean Liddell in association with 
* Alice in Wonderland,” in our last Issue. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
The director of the Royal Italian Opera exercised characteristic 
foresight in selecting 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” for the 
opening of his season on 
Monday, April 6. He 
thereby renewed a de- 
lightful experience for 
those who had witnessed 
Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli’s 
beautiful embodiment 
last autumn, and he 
provided an attractive 
novelty for his sub- 
scribers, who assembled 
in remarkable numbers, 





considering the un 
usually early com- 
mencement of the s a- 
son. Covent Garden 


wore the brilliant aspect 
to which we have grown 
accustomed under the 
existing régime. The Prince of Wales was present, semi- 
incognito, in one of the omnibus boxes, and the Countess 
Gleichen and a large party occupied the royal box. Very few 
stalls were left vacant, and the upper parts of the house were 
well filled. The performance of the National Anthem—minus 
the choral and other accessories which Mr. Harris was 
wont to furnish—formed a fitting prelude to the dignified 
strains of Gluck’s noble work. Signor Mancinelli, a 
conductor whose sympathies are with the old operatic 
school as well as the new, had taken evident -pains 
to secure a worthy representation. He could hardly be held 
responsible for a inistake in the orchestra as to a repeat, still 
less for a lack of finish in the execution of the ballets, which 
undoubtedly required a trifle more rehearsal. These, however, 
were very insignificant blemishes when reckoned beside the 
artistic mise-cn-scene, the charming stage pictures, the accurate 
detail, and, above all, the imposing central figure of the new 
Covent Garden setting. For musicians, indeed, if not for less 
cultivated listeners as well, Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli’s incom- 
parable assumption of Orfeo was the all-absorbing feature of 
the performance. It once more afforded a complete and sutis- 
fying treat—voice, tones, delivery, gestures, dramatic force 
all helping to make up the most perfect and touching 
portrayal of the character that modern opera-goers have 
seen. ‘There could be no mistaking the genuine ring in 
the cheers that greeted the talented artist at the end of 
each act, and more especially after her magnificent rendering 
of the interpolated Bertoni air, after “Che fard,” which was 
enthusiastically encored, and after that wonderfully pathetic 
piece of acting where Orfeo searches for Euridice among the 
happy dwellers in the Elysian Fields. In short, Madlle. 
Ravogli emphatically renewed her triumph in the part, and 
set the seal upon her fame as a great lyric artist. Her sister, 
Mdlle. Sofia Ravogli, gave, as before, a graceful and sym- 
pathetic delineation of the part of Euridice, distinguishing 
herself in an especial degree in the duet of the third act. The 
small part of L’Amore was capably sustained by Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister. The chorus and orchestra, both fully up to the 
Covent Garden average, did their work well, under Signor 
Mancinelli’s painstaking guidance. 

Great interest was evinced on the second night of the 
season in the début of the young American cantatrice Miss 
Emma Eames, whose compatriots formed a considerable pro- 
portion of a humerous audience. Since she came out at the 
Paris Grand Opéra in March 1889, Miss Eames has acquired 
an increasing reputation, but so far other managers have 
failed to tempt her away from the scene of her first successes. 
Among the latter, the réle of Marguerite in “ Faust” stands 
prominent, and it was in this that she now challenged the 
judgment of a London audience, The result was never in 
doubt. From the moment that she came forward amid the 
revel of the Kermesse, down to the final catastrophe of the 
Prison Scene, Miss Eames fairly carried her audience with her. 
She looked Goethe's heroine to the life, and her conception of 
thecharacter charmed alike by its naturalness and its unaffected 
womanly grace. In the Garden Scene Miss Eames made the 
most of every opportunity for the display of her fine voice and 
her pure, refined vocalisation. The “ King of Thule” ballad 
was beautifully sung, while the “Jewel Song” was given 
with a rerre and spirit that quite brought down the house. 
Her organ is less remarkable at present for high range or 
power than for its delightfully sympathetic and even quality. 
Nevertheless, it is capable of expressing strong dramatic 
fecling, and the young artist was fully equal to the require- 
ments of the Cathedral scene, where, by the way, she remained 
kneeling nearly the whole time ata solitary pric-Dicu in the 
middle of the stage. She acted with intelligence and occa- 
sional intensity of emotion, but wisely kept her strength well 
in reserve, and avoided all trace of exaggeration. Altogether, 
it was an exceedingly promising début, and Miss Eames’s sub- 
sequent appearances will be awaited with interest. With the 
exception of M. Maurel’'s striking impersonation of Mephisto- 
pheles, the performance presented no other feature of con- 
spicuous merit. Signor Perotti made only a passable Faust ; 
Mdlle. Guercia (who had not sung here for some years) was a 
moderate Siebel ; and Signor Ceste, replacing another baritone, 
made a fairly successful first appearance as Valentine. ‘The 
opera was monnted with the enstomary completeness, and ably 
conducted by Siguor Manciucelli. H, K, 


MDLLE, GiULIA RAVOGLI 
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DRAWN BY W. H, OVEREND. 


While he addressed the boatmen, the others stood doggedly looking on. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 













AuTHOR OF “THE GOLDEN Hope, “THe DEATH Snip,’ “THE Wreck OF THE GROSVENOR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CAPTAIN JOPPA BUNTING. 
There were four or five coloured seamen standing near looking 
on. Though I could not have been sure, I guessed them to 
be Malays by the somewhat Chinese cast of their features. I 
had seen such faces once before, discolouring a huddle of 
white countenances of European seamen looking over the side 
of a ship, anchored in our bay, at the life-boat 1 was in charge 
of for an hour or two of practice. LIalso caught the fierce 
lemon-coloured creature at the wheel following the captain, 
as he moved about, with his stealthy dusky eyes; but more 
than this I had not time to take notice of. 

**Abraham,’’ I exclaimed, approaching him, ‘‘this is a 
bad business.’’ 

* Ay,’’ he muttered, drying his lips upon his knuckles 
“ There’s nothen’ to do now but to get home again. I laid 
out fifteen pound for myself on this here job, an’ it’s gone, 
and gone ’s, too, the money we was to take up. Oh, Jacob, 
matey ! how came it about? how came it about?’’ he cried, 
in a voice of bitter grief that was without the least hint of 
temper or reproach. 

‘*Ye’ve heard, Abraham,’’ answered the other, speaking 
brokenly. ‘*‘ Gord He knows how it happened. I’d ha’ given 
ten toimes ower the money we was to airn that this here muck- 
ing job had been yourn instead o’ mine, that I might feel as 
sorry for ye, Abey, as ye are for me, mate.’’ 

‘** Ts she clean gone ¥’’ cried Captain Bunting, looking over 
the quarter. ‘‘ Yes, clean. Nothing but her boat floating, 
and a few spars. It is spilt milk, and not to be recovered by 
tears. You two men will have to go along with us till we can 
send the four of you home. Mr. Jones, fill on your topsail, if 
you please. Hi! you Pallunappachelly, swab up that wet 
there, d’ye hear? Now Moona, now Yong Soon Wat, and 
you, Shayoo Saibo—muaintopsail-brace, and bear a hand !”’ 

While the topsail-yard was in the act of swinging I 
observed that Abraham’s countenance suddenly changed. A 
fit of temper, resembling his outbreak when the Hamburger 
had passed us, darkened his face. He rolled his eyes fiercely, 
then, plucking off his cap, flung it savagely down upon the 
deck, and, while he tumbled and sprawled about in a sort of 
mad dance, he bawled at the top of his voice: 

‘**T says it can’t be true! What I says is, it’s a dream 
a blooming, measly dream! The Airly Marn foundered!” 
Ilere he gave his cap a kick that sent it flying the length of the 
poop. ‘It’saloye, Isays. It was to ha’ been seventy-foive 
pound a man, and there was two gone, whose shares would ha’ 
been ourn. And where’s moy fifteen pound vorth o’ goods? 
Cuss the hour, I says, that ever we fell in with this barque !’’ 

He raved in this fashion for some minutes, the captain 
meanwhile eyeing him with his head on one side, as though 
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striving to find out whether he was drunk or mad. He then 
rushed to the side with an impetuosity that made me fear he 
meant to spring overboard, and, looking down for a moment, he 
bellowed forth, shaking his clenched fist at the sea: 

** Yes, then she is gone, and ’tain’t a dream! ”’ 

He fetched his thigh a mighty slap, and, wheeling round, 
stared at us in the manner of one temporarily bereft of his 
senses by the apparition of something he finds horrible, 

‘*These Deal boatmen have excitable natures!’’ said 
Captain Joppa Bunting, addressing me, fixedly smiling and 
passing his fingers through a whisker as he spoke. 

‘*T trust you will bear with the poor fellows,’’ said [.: 
it is a heavy loss to the men, and a death-blow to big 
expectations.” 

‘Temper is excusable occasionally at sea,’’ observed the 
captain ; ‘‘ but language I never permit. Yet that unhappy 
Christian soul ought to be borne with, as you say, seeing that 
he is a poor ignorant man very sorely tried. Abraham Vise, 
come here !’’ he called. 

‘* His name is Wise,”’ said I. 

** Wise, come here !’’ he shouted. 

Abraham approached us with a slow, rolling gait, and 
a face in which temper was now somewhat clouded by 
bewilderment. 

‘* Abraham,”’ said the captain, looking from him to Jacob, 
who leaned, wet through, against the rail with a dogged face 
and his eyes rooted upon the deck, ‘‘ you have met with one 
of those severe reverses which happen entirely for the good of 
the sufferer, however he may object to take that view. Depend 
upon it, my man, that the loss of your lugger is for some wise 
purpose.”’ 

Abraham looked at him with an eye whose gaze delivered 
the word damn as: articulately as ever his lips could: have 
uttered the expletive. 

‘You two men were going in that small open boat to 
Australia,’’ continued the captain, with a paternal air and a 
nasal voice, and smiling always. ‘‘ Do you suppose you would 
ever have reached that distant coast ? ”’ 

‘Sartainly I dew, Sir,’’ cried Abraham, hoarsely, with a 
vehement nod. 

‘*T say no, then!’’ thundered the captain. ‘‘ Two of you! 
Why, I’ve fallen in with smaller luggers than yours cruising 
in the Channel with eight of a crew.”’ 

**Ay!’’ shouted Abraham. ‘‘ And vy? Only ask vourself 
the question! ’Cause they carry men to ship as pilots: But 
tew can handle a lugger.”’ 

‘I say no!” thundered the captain again. ** What ? 
All the way from the Chops to Sydney Bay? Who’s your 
navigator * *’ 

**Oy am,’ answered Abraham 

The captain curved his odd, double-lipped mouth into a 


““ 


sneer, that yet somehow did not disguise or alter his habitual 
or congenital smile, while he ran his eye over the boatman’ 
figure 

“You !’’ he cried, pausing and bursting into a loud laugh; 
then, resuming his nasal intonation, he continued. ** Mark you 
this now. The loss of your lugger alongside my barque is 
a miracle wrought by a bountiful Heaven to extend your 
existence, which you were deliberately attempting to cut short 
by a dreadful act of folly, so dreadful that had you perished by 
a like behaviour ashore you would have been buried with a 
stake through your middle ! ”’ ; 

He turned up his eyes till little more than the whites of 
them were visible. Grieved as I was for poor Abraham, I 
scarcely saved myself from bursting out laughing, so ludicrous 
was the shifting emotions which worked in his face, and so 
absurd Jacob's fixed stare of astonishment and wrath. 

** Now, men,’’ continued the captain, ‘‘ you can go forward 
What ’s your name ?’’ 

** Jacob Minnikin, Sir,’’ answered the boatman, speaking 
thickly and with difficulty. 

**Get you to the galley, Jacob Minnikin,”’ said the captain, 
‘and dry yourclothes. ‘The chief mate will show you wher 
to find a couple of spare bunks in the forecastle. Go and 
warm yourselves and get something to eat. You ‘ll be willing 
to work, I hope, in return for my keeping you until I can 
send you home?’’’ 

Abraham sullenly mumbled, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.’’ 

‘* All right. We may not be long together; but while I 
have you I shall be thankful for you. We are a black crew, 
and the sight of a couple of white faces forward will do me 
good. Off you go, now!’’ 

Without another word the two men trudged off the poop ; 
but [ could hear them muttering to each other as they went 
down the ladder 

Some time before this they had trimmed sail, and t 
barque was once again clumsily breaking the seas, making 
a deal of noisy sputtering at her cutwater to the stoop of hea 
apple-shaped bows, and rolling and plunging as though 
were contending with the surge of Agulhas or the Horn. I 
sent my sight around the ocean, but there was nothing to be 
seen. ‘The atmosphere had slightly thickened, and it wa 
blowing fresh, but the wind was on the quarter, and the 
mate had found nothing in the weather to hinder him from 
showing the mainsail to it again with the port clewup. But 
the captain’s talk prevented me from making further observa- 
tions at that time 

** Those two men,”’ said he, ‘‘ have very good, honest, sub- 
stantial, Scriptural names. Abraham and Jacob,’’ he smacked 
his lips. ‘I like ’em. I consider myself fortunate in the name 
of Joppa,”’ he continued, looking from me to Helga. *‘I might 
have been called Robert.”’ 
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I said softly and qui 
ordinary shipmaster.”’ 

‘**Something in him repels me,’’ she answered. 

‘* He is behaving kindly and hospitably, though.’’ 

* Yes, Hugh; still, I shall be glad to leave the barque, 
What a very strange crew the ship carries! What are they ?’’ 

‘I will ask him,” d I, and at that moment he re- 
joined us 

Captain,”’ 
Saliors pray . 
Mostly Malays, with : w Cing: among them,’’ h¢ 

I got them on a sudden, and was glad of them, 
I can tell you. I had shipped an ordinary European crew in 
the Thames; and in the Downs, where we lay wind-bound for 
three days, every man-jack of them, saving Mr. Jones and 
Winstanley, lowered that quarter-boat,’’ said he, nodding to 
it, ‘‘one dark night, chucked their traps in, and went away 
for Dover round the South Foreland. I recovered the boat, 
and was told that there was a crew of Malays lodged at the 
Sailors’ Home at Dover. A vessel from Ceylon that had touched 
at the Cape and taken in some coloured seamen there had 
stranded, a night or two before my men ran, somewhere off 
the South Sand Head. She was completely wrecked, and her 
crew were brought to Dover. ‘There were eleven of them in 
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Captain Bunting looked at her, then at me, then at her left 
ind, for the coloured steward had now lighted the lamp and 
we were Cony ing close to it 
ef + Miss Nielsen?”’ 
mistaken ¢”’ 

The blood rose to the girl’s cheek. 

**No, you have not mistaken,”’ said I; *f Miss Nielsen and 
I have now for days been fellow-sufferers, and, for 
acquaintance’ sake, she wishes her berth to be near mine ! 

This I thingly, for I thought the skippe r’s brow 
looked a little clouded. 

‘Be it o,"’ said he, 

while, Madam, such 
ervice for immediate use.”’ 
sitated, but on meeting my eye seemed immediately 
to catch what was in my mind, and, smiling prettily, she 
thanked him, and went at once to his cabin. 
he fact is, Sir,’’ said he, nasally, dragging at the 
band of his shirt and looking at his nails, ‘‘ man at the best 
is but a very selfish animal, and crully neglectful of the 
comfort and happiness of women. Pardon my frankness: 
your charming companion has been exposed for several days 
to the horrors of what was really no better than an open boat. 
What more natural than that should wish to adjust her 
hair and take a peep at herself in alooking-glass ? And yet”? 
here he smiled profoundly—‘‘ the suggestion that she should 
withdraw did not come from oa 

‘““The kindness of your reception of us,’’ I 
‘fassured me that you would do everything that is necessary.’ 

**Quite so,’’ he answered; ‘‘and now, Mr. Tregarthen, I 
dare say a brush-up will comfort you too. You will find all 
that you require in Mr. Jones’s cabin.’ 

I thanked him, and at once entered the berth, hardly 
knowing as yet whether to be amused or astonished by the 
singular character of this longe-whiskered, blandly smiling, 
and, as I might fairly believe, religious sea-captain. 

There was a little window in the berth that looked on to 
the quarterdeck. On peering through it I spied Abraham and 
Jacob with their arms buried to the elbow in their breeches’ 
pockets, leaning, with dogged mien, in the true loafing, 
lounging, ‘longshore posture, against the side of the caboose 
or galley. The whole ship's company seemed to have gathered 
about them. I counted nine men. ‘There was a rusty tinge 
in the atmosphere that gave me a tolerable sight of all 
those people. It was the first dog-watch, when the men would 
be free to hang about the decks and smoke and talk. The 
coloured sailors formed a group, in that dull hectic light, to 
dwell upon the memory—one with a yellow sou’-wester, 
another with a soldier’s forage-cap on his head, a third in a 
straw hat, along with divers scarecrow-like costumes of 
dungaree and coarse canvas jumpers —here a jacket resembling 
an evening-dress coat that had been robbed of its tails, there 
a pair of flapping skirts, a red wool comforter, half-wellington 
boots, old shoes, and I know not what besides. 

The man that had been pointed out to me 
employ Captain Bunting’s term was addressing the two 
boatmen as I looked. He was talking in a low voice, and not 
the lightest growl of his accents reached me. Now and again 
he would smite his hands and actas though betrayed by temper 
into a sudden vehement delivery, from which he swiftly 
recovered himself, so to speak, with an eager look aft at the 
poop-deck, where, I might suppose, the mate stood watching 
them, or where, at all events, he would certainly be walking, 
on the look-out While he addressed the boatmen, the 
others stood doggedly looking on, all, apparently, intent upon 
the countenances of our Dea! friends, whose attitude was one 
of contemptuous inattention. 

However, by this time I had refreshed myself with a wash, 
and now quitted the cabin after a slight look round, in which 
[I took notice of the portrait of a stout lady cut out in black 
paper and pasted upon a white card, a telescope, a sextant 
case, a little battery of pipes in a rack over the bunk. 

Helga arrived, holding her sealskin hat in her hand. Her 
amber-coloured hair—for sometimes I would think it of this 
hue, at others a pale gold, then a very fine delicate yellow— 
showed with a little roughness in it as though she were fresh 
from the blowing of the wind. But had she been an artist she 
could not have expressed more choiceness in her fashion of 
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She had heartencd and brightened greatly since our 
ue from the raft, and, though there were still many trace 
her grief and sufferings in her face, there was likewise the 
promise that she needed but a very short term of good usage 
from life to bloom into as sweet, modest, and gentle a maiden 
as a man’s heart could wish to hold to itself. 

The captain, motioning us to our pl 
the head of the table with a large air of | 
manner of drawing out his whiskers iting his waist- 
coat. The vessel creaked and groaned noisily as she pitched 
and rolled, so slanting the table that. but for the rough, well- 
used fiddles, every article upon it would have speedily tumbled 
on to the deck. The lamp burned brightly, and almost 
eclipsed the rusty complexion of daylight that lay upon th« 
glass of the little skylight directly over our heads. 

Punmeamootty waited nimbly upon us, though my imme- 
diate impression was that his alacrity was not a little animated 
by fear and dislike. As the captain sat smilingly recom- 
mending the ham that he was carving—dwelling much upon 
it, and talking of the pig as an animal on the whole more 
able to man than the cow —I caught thecoloured steward watcli- 
ing himas he stood some little distance away upon the skipper’ 
left, with his dusky shining eyes in the corner of their sockets 
It reminded me of the look I had observed the fierce-looking 
fellow at the wheel fasten upon the captain. It was as though 
the fellow cursed him with his dusky gaze. Yct there w: 
nothing forbidding in his face, despite his ugliness. His 
was of the colour of the yolk of an egg, and he had a coarse 
which made me suspect a Dutch hand in the 
man’s creation. His hair was coal black, long, and lank, 
after the Chinese pattern. It would have been hard to 
his age from such a mask of a carried ; but 
few bristles on his upper lip suggested youth, and I dar 
I was right in thinking him about two-and-twenty 

The captain talked freely ; sometimes he omittcd his nasal 
twang; but his conversation threaded with pion 
reflections, and I took notice of a tendency in the man to 
sermonise, as though little in the most familiar talk could 
occur out of which a salutary moral was not to be mc. 
He seemed to be very well pleased to have us on board, 
not perhaps so much because our company was a break 
because it provided him with an opportunity to phil ophisec, 
and to air his sentiments. I shall not be thought vory grateful 
for thus speaking of a man who had rescued us from a trying 
and distressful situation, and who was entertaining us kindly 
and, | may say, bountifully: but my desire is to give you the 
truth—to describe exactly as best I can what I saw and suffered 
in this strange passage of my life, and the portrait I am 
attempting of Captain Joppa Bunting is as the eyes of my 
head, and of my mind too, beheld him 

As I looked at him sitting at the table, of a veal-like com- 
plexion in that light, blandly gesticulating with his fat hands, 
expressing himself with a nasal gravity that was at 
diverting with the smile that accompanied it, it seemed diffi- 
cult to believe that he was a merchant captain, the master of 
as commonplace an old occan wagon as ever crushed a sca 
with around bow. I asked him how long he had followed 
the life, and he astonished me by answering that he was now 
forty-four, and that he had been apprenticed to the sea at the 
age of twelve. 

‘**You will have 
Captain,’’ said I. 

‘* T believe there is no wonder of the Lord visible 1 pon the 

face of the deep which I have not viewed,’’ he responded. 
“There is no part of the world which I have not visited. | 
have coasted the Antarctic zone of ice in a whaler, and I have 
been becalmed for seventeen weeks right off, with thirty mile 
of motion only in those seventeen weeks, upon the parallcl of 
degre¢ north.”’ 
On this I observed that Helga cyed him with interest, yet 
I seemed to be sensible, too, of an <« xpres ion of recoil in her 
face, if I may thus express what I do not know how better to 
define. 

‘You have worn wonderfully well,’’ said I. 

‘*T have taken care of myself,’’ he answered, smiling 

**Is this your ship, Sir?’ 

‘*T have a large interest in her,’’ he replied. ‘I am very 
well content to follow the The sense of being watched 
over is comforting, and often exhilarating; but I wish,’’ he 
exclaimed, with a solemn wagging of his head, ‘‘ that thi 
obligation to make money in this life was lcss, much lcss, than 
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‘** It is the only life in which we shall require money,”’ said 
elga. 

‘True, Madam,”’ said he, with an apparently careless but 
puzzling glance at her; ‘‘ but let me tell you that the obliga- 
tion of money-making soils the soul. I am not surprised that 
the godliest of the good men of old took up their abode in 
caves, were satisfied with roots for dinner, and were as happy 
in a sheep’s-skin as a dandy in a costume by Poole. I dety a 
man to practise virtue and make money too. Punmeamootty, 
put some wine into thé lady’s glass !”’ 

Helga declined. ‘The Malay was moving swiftly to exe- 
cute the order, but stopped dead on her saying no, and with 
insensible and mouse-like movements regained his former 
post, where he stood watching the captain as before. 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ this world would be a pleasant one if we 
could manage without money.’’ 

‘* For myself,’’ said he, casting his eyes over the table, ‘‘ I 
could do very well with a crust of bread and a glass of water ; 
but I have a daughter, Judith Ruby, and | have to work 
for her.’’ 

This brought a little expression of sympathy into Helga’s 
face. 

** Ts she your only daughter, Captain Bunting? ’’ she asked. 

‘*My only daughter,’’ he answered, with a momentary 
softening of his voice. ‘‘I wish I had her here!” said he. 
“You would find her, Miss Nielsen, a good, kind, religious 
girl. She is lonely in her home when I am away. I ama 
widower. My dear wife fell asleep six years ago.”’ 

He sighed, but he was smiling too as he did so. 

The windows of the skylight had now turned into gleaming 
ebony against the darkness of the evening outside, and reflected 
the white table-cloth and the sparkling glass and our figures 
as though it were a black polished mirror over our heads. I 
had taken notice of a sharper inclination in the heel of the 
barque when she rolled to leeward, and, though I was no 
sailor, yet my ears, accustomed to the noises of the coast, had 
caught a keener edge in the hum of the wind outside, a mor 
fretful hissing in the stroke of every sea smiting the bends. 
An order was delivered from the deck above us, and, shortly 
afterwards, a singular sound of howling arose, accompanied 
with the slatting and flapping of canvas. 

‘““Mr. Jones is taking the mainsail off her,’’ said th 
captain, ‘‘ but the glass is very steady. We shall have a fine 
night,’’ he added, smiling at Helga. 

‘*Is that strange wailing noise made by the crew?’ she 

Madam. The Malays are scarcely to be called 
nightingales. They are pulling at the ropes, and they sing as 
they pull. It is a habit among sailors—but you do not require 
me to tell you that.” 
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**T believe there is vi ry little in seamanship, Captain 
Bunting,”’ said I, ‘‘that even you, with your long experience, 
could tcach Miss Nielscn.’’ 

She looked somewhat wistfully at me, as though she would 
discourage any references to her. 

**TIndeed!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I should like to hear your 
nautical accomplislimcnts.”’ 

‘* Tt was my humour to assist my father when at sea,’’ she 
said, with her eyes fixed on the table. 

** Now, what can you do?¥”’ said he, watching her. ‘‘ Pray 
tellme? A knowledge of the sea among your sex is so rare 
that a sailor could never value it too greatly in a lady.”’ 

‘** Let me answer for Miss Nielsen, captain,’’ I exclaimed 
carelessly, with a glance at the Malay steward, whose gaze, like 
the captain’s, was also directed at Helga. ‘‘ She can putaship 
ibout, she can steer, she can loose a jib, and run aloft as 
nimbly as the smartest sailor; she can stand a watch and work 
a ship in it, and she can take sights and give you a vessel’s 
place on the chart—within a mile shall I say, Helga? ”’ 

He looked at me on my pronouncing the word Helga. I do 
not know that I had before called the girl thus familiarly in 
his pre sCnce, ; 

‘You are joking, Mr. Tregarthen!’’ said he. 

A little smile of appeal to me parted Helga’s lips. 

‘*No, no,” said I, ** lam not joking. It is all true. She 
is the most heroica] of girls, besides. We owe our preservation 
to her courage and knowledge. Helga, may God bless you, 
and grant us a safe and speedy return to a home where, if the 
dear heart in it is still beating, we shall meet with a sweet 
welcome, be sure.’ 

‘But you must not be in a hurry to return home,”’ 
exclaimed the captain, turning his smiling countenance to 
Helga; ‘‘you must give me time to tempt you to remain on 
board The Light of the World. Your qualifications as a sailor 
should make you an excellent mate, and you will tell me how 
much a month you wil! take to serve in that capacity? ”’ 

I observed the same look of recoil in her face that I had 
before seen in it. A woman's instincts, thought I, are often 
amazingly keen in the interpretation of men’s minds. Or is 
she merely nervous and sensitive, with a gentle, pretty 
modesty and bashfulness which render direct allusions to her 
after this pattern distressing? For my part, I could find no 
more than what the French call badinage in the captain’s 
speech, with nothing to render it significant outside the bare 
meaning of the words in his looks or manner. 

She did not answer him, and by way of changing the 
subject, being also weary of sitting at that table, for we had 
finished the meal some time, though the Malay continued to 
look on, as though waiting for the order to clear away, I pulled 
out my watch. 

‘* A quarter to seven,’’ I exclaimed. ‘* You will not wish to 
be late to-night, Helga. You require a good long sleep. By 
this time to-morrow we may have shifted our quarters; but 
we shall always gratefully remember Captain Bunting’s good- 
hat 

‘¢That reminds me,” said he, ‘‘ your cabins must be got 
ready. Punmeamootty, go forward and tell Nakier to send a 
couple of hands aft to clear out two of the berths below. 
No! tell Nakier I want him, and then come aft and clear the 
table.’’ 

The man, gliding softly but moving swiftly, passed through 
the door that led on to the quarterdeck. 

‘*T wish I could tempt you, Miss Nielsen,’’ continued the 
captain, ‘‘totake Mr. Jones’s cabin. You will be so very much 
more comfortable there.’’ 

‘*T would rather be near Mr. Tregarthen, thank you,’’ she 
answered. 

**You are a fortunate man to be so favoured!” he 
exclaimed, smiling at me. ‘‘ However, every convenience 
that my cabin can supply shall be placed at Miss * Nielsen’s 
disposal. Alas! now, if my dear Judith were here! She 
would improve, by many womanly suggestions, my humble 
attempts as a Samaritan. Our proper business in this world, 
Mr. ‘l'regarthen, is to do good to one another. But the diffi- 
culty,’’ he exclaimed with a sweep of his hand, ‘is to do al/ 
the good that can be done! Now, for instance, I am at a loss. 
How am I to supply Miss Nielsen’s needs ’’ 

‘* They are of the simplest—are not they, Helga ?’’ said I. 

‘*Quite the simplest, Captain Bunting,’’ she answered, 
and then, looking at him anxiously, she added: ‘‘My on 
great desire now is to get to England. I have been the cause 
of taking Mr. Tregarthen from his mother, and I shall not fee! 
happy until they are together again !”’ 

**Charity forbid,’’ exclaimed the captain, “‘ that I should 
question for an instant the heroism of Mr. Tregarthen’s 
behaviour! But,’’ said he, slightly lowering his voice and 
stooping his smiling face at her, so to say, ‘‘ when your brave 
friend put off in the life-boat he did not, I may take it, know 
that you were on board ?”’ 

** But I was on board,’’ she answered quickly ; ‘‘ and he has 
saved my life, and I wish him to return to his mother, who may 
believe him drowned and be mourning him as dead!”’ 

T'o be continued.) 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Passiontide and Easter services were well attended over the 
country, and the devotion of the Three Hours on Good Friday 
spreals widely. Perhaps no more striking addresses were 
given in connection with this service than those by the Bishop 
of Lincoln in Gainsborough parish church. Gainsborough is 
famous as George Eliot’s St. Oggs, and its being the birthplace 
of Canon Mozley makes it interesting to Churchmen. ‘The 
Bishop looked worn and aged, but his addresses were ex- 
quisitely beautiful,and I am glad to learn that they have been 
reported and will be published. In St. Paul’s Dean Church 
and Canon Liddon were sadly missed, though the Bishop of 
London preached one of his most thoughtful sermons on 
Easter Sunday evening. 

At the parish church of Kensington, where the Rev. the 
IIon. E. Carr-Glyn is Vicar, and the two chapels of ease in 
connection, the communicants on Easter Day reached the great 
number of 2472—a very large proportion out of a population 
of about 17,000 in all. It is not surprising, to those who 
know the history of the Church in Eastbourne, to hear that 
the communicants in the parish church this year have multi- 
plied sevenfold. 

John Wesley's famous saying “ The whole world is my parish ” 
is pronounced by a High Church paper “The worst thing he 
ever said.” 

Turning over the new edition of that singular compilation, 
“Men of the Time,” or, as it is now styled, “ Men and Women 
of the Time,” one comes across occasional details of interest 
from an ecclesiastical view-point. Mr. Thomas Hardy. the 
novelist, is married to a niece of the Rev. Dr. Gifford, late 
Archdeacon of London. The Rev. W. J. Loftie was a weekly 
contributor to the Guardian from 1870 to 1876. In 1874 he 
joined the staff of the Saturday Review, where he remains. 
The Rev. Dr. Luard, of Cambridge, is the writer of the very 
ixteresting and well-informed articles on Italian subjects 
which haveappeared in the Church Quarterly Review. Canon 
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MacColl’s sole university was, it appears, that of Naples ! 
Mr. W. H. Mallock’s mother was a danghter of Arch- 
deacon Froude, and sister of Mr. Anthony Froude and 
Hurrill Froude, Newman's friend. Two of the most eminent 
men in the Church of England were born in India—Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Bishop Perowne. ‘The Rev. Dr. Rutherford, 
of Westminster School, is the son of a Presbyterian minister 
in Scotland. (It is stated, by the way, that*Dr. Rutherford 
desires to see Westminster School removed up the country, 
or, if this is impossible, converted into a great London day- 
school.) Mr. Clement Scott's father was the Rev. W. Scott, 
vicar of St. Olave, Old Jewry--Mozley’s colleague on the 
Christian Remembraneer, and a very brilliant and incisive 
writer. I notealso that the mother of Mrs. L. B. Walford, the 
popular novelist, wrote all but the first six lines of the well- 
known hymn “ Oft in danger, oft in woe,” and this when she 
was only in her sixteenth year. 

Professor Momerie’s grievance against the authorities of 
King’s College—that they have removed his chair from the 
department of Theology to that. of General Literature—meets 
with little sympathy from the Guardian, which says, “If we 
may judge from what we have read of his writing, including 
the article in which he relates his woes, he is not a fit person to 
be a teacher at all, unless shallowness and flippancy con- 
stitute fitness. Whether he is teaching in the department of 
Theology or in that of General Literature, he seems to be 
equally out of place, unless his teaching differs very remarkably 
from his writings.” There can be no dispute, however, that 
Dr. Momerie had the power to draw a very large and 
important London audience. His father, the Rev. [. Vale 
Mummery, was a well-known and highly respected Non- 
conformist minister. 

The fund for raising a memorial to the late Archbishop of 
York has reached the sum of £3200. 

The Bishop of Edinburgh (Dr. Dowden), who has been 
seriously ill for some time past, is now making satisfactory 
progress towards recovery. Bishop Dowden is a brother of 
Professor Dowden, the well-known critic. 

The Dean-designate of Windsor (Canon Eliot) has been 
presented by the congregation of his late parish of Holy 
Trinity, Bournemouth, with a silver service of plate and an 
illuminated address bearing 730 signatures, 

Most of the speakers for the May meetings have now been 
fixed upon, and it is said by those who should know that the 
list is unusually attractive—much more so than that of last 
year, which was considered rather under the average. 

Two important changes will take place in London Noncon- 
formist pulpits. The Rev. H. Rawlings, of Huddersfield, is 
to become co-pastor of Little Portland Street Chapel, imperish- 
ably associated with the ministry of James Martineau. Mr. 
Wicksteed, the present incumbent, is Warden of University 
Hall, and needs assistance. The Rev. Samnel Pearson, late of 
Liverpool, has resigned the pastorate of Highbury Quadrant 
Congregational Church, which he has only held two years, 
Mr. Pearson's name was one of those mentioned for the 
vacant secretaryship of the Congregational Union. f 
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ENGLISH CHURCH AT AXENSTEIN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 


building, which is of the Gothic form, has the lower part of 
grey granite, surmounted by a wooden chalet top: it will 
accommodate a hundred and twenty persons. It stands on an 
eminence of about 150 ft., immediately behind the hotel. This 
church was opened with a full choral service, and dedicated to 
All Saints, on Saturday, Aug. 17, last year, by the Rev. F. 
Brindley, M.A., then resident chaplain, in the presence of a 
Cabinet Minister, the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., and 
family, the English Consul at Lucerne, the American Minister, 
and a number of the clergy of the Church of England holding 
chaplainties in the neighbourhood. The entire cost of the 
building has been about £900, towards which about £100 has 
already been contributed. It is now earnestly hoped that all 
those who, in past years, have visited one of the most beantiful 
places in Switzerland will send their offerings to pay off the 
debt, either to the Society in London or to the Rev. F. Brindley, 
Chaplain of the Middlesex Hospital, London. 
RAJAH AND RYOT. 

Stripped by the tax of all his scanty pice, 

Ryot seeks Rajah’s succour and advice, 

“ Your coffers store the produce of my pains, 

And nought for your petitioner remains. 

Suffer him, then, whom more you cannot squecze, 

To seek some lord whose vassals live at ease, 

And say. to whose allegiance shall I pass?” 

“Go straight,’ returned the monarch, “to Madras. 

“Oh, Sir! that land your brother's rule endures, 

And his financial principles are yours.” 

“To Tinnevelly.” “That your uncle sways.” 

“Tanjore”"— “ Your nephew's government obeys.” 

“Then to the devil,” roared the King, “ repair!” 

* Alas! great sire, your royal father’s there.” 

R. GARNETT. 


The past and present pupils of the City of London School 
are organising a testimonial to the Rev. Joseph Harris, who 
has just completed fifty years of service as master, and is still 
in active work. It is proposed to present a portrait of Mr. 
Harris to the school. The secretary of the testimonial fund 
is Mr. Arthur Willis of Terrace House, North Finchley, 
Middlesex, 
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MY SPRING HOLIDAY. 
BY ANDREW LANG 
We all have our ideals of spring holidays, and Mr. Greenwood 
has been giving us his, which is pastoral. Mine is piscatory. 
But the ideal is never achieved. The soft south wind, the 
breath of April’s being, as Walton or Shelley or somebody 
says, never blows. The flowers are never in blossom, the trout 
never rise. In my ideal spring the weather is warm, grey, and 
mild, with an occasional blink of sun. The woods are wrapped 
in a purple mist of waxing bunds, except where, here and there, 
a tree has made haste to clothe itself in tender green. There 
are a few primroses starring the banks, and, when you come 
near the alders on the riverside, there rises cloud after cloud 
of soft-winged March browns, that float above the stream and 
fall into the water. Then appears large circle after large circle 
on the stream, the trout rise so close that the circles blend, and 
pleasingly illustrate a proposition in Euclid’s early manner. 
Then your March brown, too, drops gently on the stream ; 
there is a circle, a splash, a rod bent double, and presently 


a large yellow trout is led into the landing - net. A day 
of soft sun and soft showers, of greedy fish, and a heavy 
basket. There once were spring days like this, as old 


men fondly tell, but whither have they fled? My spring 
holiday, if I were foolhardy enough to take it, would be more 
like ths: A long frozen journey, many waits in railway- 
stations the cold north whistles throngh them, bringing 
clouds of dust and ashes that sting and sear the face. ‘Then 
arriving at a Highland loch, and journeving in the steam- 
launch of the hotel. Your fellow-travellers have all, like 
yourself, fishing-rods, and blue noses, and an unsatisfied 
aspect, as of men hungering after trout. Naturally you hate 


them, their manners, knickerbockers, voices, pipes, and all, for 
they are rivals. The odious spirit of competition is aroused, 
You find a very comfortable inn ; you glare at the other new- 
comers ; and next morning you are wakened by the north 
wind banging your casement and prophesying evil. You wedge 
a tooth-brush handle into the window, that you may sleep again 
undisturbed. When you rise and open the window, the tooth- 
brush falls outside, and perhaps a puppy runs away with it, 
and you are forty miles from the nearest shop where such 
a thing can be found for money. After breakfast you are 
bound to fish, for what else have you come thither? ‘The 
hated rivals are all away early, to the best bays, and have left 

you not the most desirable boat, nor, perhaps, the most accom- 
plished boatman. The weather is of one or another sort, either 
a livid grey, informed by a sullen wind as keen as a knife, or 
there isa cold steel-blue sky, over which large snowy clouds 
are carried at a headlong pace by a gale from the north 

There is always hope in making a start: with fingers 
benumbed you somehow rig up a cast, launch into the black 
and foam-flecked deep, and begin fishing. ‘The very most 
depressing sport in the world is loch-fishing when trout do not 

take. You cast, and cast, for an hour, with never a rise. A 
hail-shower chills you but does not stimulate the fish. You 
wax sulky, and, if your manners are not good, make remarks 
on the loch which pain the feelings of the boatman. He tells 
you that the loch is just full of trout, that last week the water 
was “fair boiling with them,” and more than insinuates that the 
fisher, not the fish, is in fault. You take the oars to warm your- 
self, and give him the rod, and a propitiatory libation from your 
flask. The curious thing is that the boatman can raise trout 

where you cannot. He knows some local peculiarity of the water ; 
perhaps he sinks his flies, and moves them with little jerka. 
One has known this device prove successful. But the success 
is very faint; a bite every half-hour does not fulfil our ex pecta- 
tions, as they rose on gilded wings in the air of hope, before 
we left town. The best plan is to land in some sheltered bay, 
and spin luncheon out as long as possible. ‘Ihe boatman is 
often a better “ conversationalist” than most of the people 
you meet in London. Perhaps the most entertaining com- 
panion I ever met was a boatman: he seemed to know all the 
legends of the North, and when he tired of them he talked 
modern scandal like a society paper. However, lunch must 
end, and the dull mechanic toil of casting beginsagain. They 
won't have it ; the north wind has “ put them down,” and all the 
while the mountains look on with a snowy sneer, for the crests 
and ridges are white on a leaden blue against the leaden 
sky. You row home “clean,” as they say, unstained with the 
gore of trout. Later, the hated rivals come in. They have 
visited remote bays, and one man has caught three dozen very 
lanky trout; another, over two dozen, and so forth. The 
exhibition of fish only increases your dislike and their high 
disdain. You insinuate that with the dry fly, on the Test, you 
could show them a different picture. This introduces fishing 
talk, and what one may call competitive mythology. This 
name the cold world would give to angling reminiscences, 
but, for one. I have a trustful soul. I believe the fishing anec- 
dotes which are told tome. Anglers are very veracious men. 
As to the size of the trout which get away, that is not a 
question of veracity, but of estimate. If you hook a fish by 
the outside, even if small, he runs so strong as to seem a 
monster, and perhaps a few of the magnificent trout which 
get away are not so large as one deems them. [But to 
report that they were at least three pounds is not to 
fable, it is to report our impressions of the moment. 
Impressions may be wrong. On the other side, last year 
I had marked a small salmon flinging himself out of 
the water for half an afternoon. I put him at about five 
pounds. At last, though the water was dead low, I threw 
a fly over him. He leaped right out of water, and the line 
tightened. I soon had him on a sandy shelf, and, lo! lhe 
weighed ten pounds all but a poor quarter not worth mention- 
ing. Moreover, I had hooked him by the tip of the tail, so 
that he ran hard. Yet, if he had made his escape, I could not 
conscientiously have reported his probable weight at more 
than six pounds. But the error is usually on the other side. 
This kind of estimate, however, is not mendaoity. Fish look 
much bigger when first landed than they do when they have 
been out of water for some time. They seem to lose half a 
pound every quarter of an hour. Much more, then, do fish 
look greater than their true bulk before they are landed. 
Apart from such estimates, fishers are veracious men. I helieve 
that Dr. Hamilton did twist up a tin paint-tube, spin with it, 
and catch trout. I believe that a friend of mine did hook 
a fish with his dropper, that the fish dropped the 
dropper, and, before the flies were off the water, rose 
at and took the tail fly. I believe in all the fish that men 
recover with their lost flies in their mouths. These things do 
not happen to me, but I expect to be credited when I say that 
a kingfisher once perched on my fishing-rod. It isa fact. No, 
anglers are like “my son Ben,” Mr. Isaac Disraeli’s son Ben, 
and “only tell the truth.” If you want mendacity that would 
stagger a politician, try golfers. However, the moral and con- 
clusion is that, in a spring fishing holiday, as springs are now, 
conversation is almost your only entertainment. For “the 
trout isa noble animal, but, in a northerly gale, he will not 
do so,” to parody a famous remark on the horse. But a holiday 
is always a holiday, though in this weather I would prefer to 
pass mine in the undisturbed study of three hundred German 
commeutators on Homer. 
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comedy actress of the century, who became the second 
wife of t Earl of Derby. The handsomest of Mrs. 
beere’s three new-antique gowns is that worn in the last scene, 
is, unfortunately, only visible for a brief period. It 
has a polonaise of blue and white brocaded silk, made with a deep 
double collar or cape, the edges of which are finished with narrow 
cherry-coloured velvet, topped by gold galon. In front, one 
perceives a narrow but long-tabbed waistcoat of cherry-coloured 


he then 
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velvet, and a skirt of white satin painted by hand with pink 
and white chrysanthemums. A hat of white satin, with a 
tremendous brim, over which are drawn bands of 
cherry velvet, making it look not unlike a cart-wheel with 
rosy spokes, completes this quaint and delightful “ get-up.” 
Very much the same colouring appears in the first dress, 
which has a train of white satin, embroidered deeply round 
sides with nasturtiums in natural 
is turned back with velvet of 


a series 


the bottom and along the 
colours ; the edge of the train 
the same shade cut out in a scroll pattern, and finished with 
gold galon, set with imitation The petticoat is of white 
covered with closely in silver, and 
with countless plaques and dingle-dangles of the 
hen there is the “screen scene” 
petticoat c sompletely 


gems 
satin, net embroidered 
shimmerin 
Same shining mat ial dress 


of pink and green—a pink with 
, 1 the “que polonaise of pink- 


a curious apple-green 
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will not be seen at the great exhibitions: but cha 
has one picture, a life-size study of * Beatrice” at the 
moment when she says to her undeclared lover, “I wonder 
you will still be talking. Signor Benedick ; nobody marks 
you.” ‘The costume is black and white, over white satin, 
with a large and handsome waist-clasp, and the 
pression of the countenance is very arch, audacious, 
and winsome. Miss Ethel Wright, who is quite young, but 
already successful in a promising measure, has undertaken a 
very ambitious subject. It is a scene that is described in Sir 
Edwin Arnold's “ Light of Asia,” when the Buddha feels the 
call of Heaven, and knows that he must resign wife and home 
and peace and go forth to fulfil his mission to the world. 
The beautiful princess lies asleep, almost undraped ; at the 
foot of the couch kneels Siddartha, in the silent agony of his 
grief, before stealing away for ever from his darling. Miss 
Wright has shirked the chief difficulty of her subject by 
hiding the Buddha's face on his arms; but it is, nevertheless, 
an ambitious and successful picture. 
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PALM SUNDAY AT GRASSE. 
With reference to our Illustrations of the places within reach 
of the Queen’s well-chosen retreat from the cold winds of this 
year’s English spring, we have already found much to notice 
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for twice as long as usual, and though the profession is being 
terribly overstocked by the multiplication of great colleges of 
music, It has been fashionable of late years to be musical, 
and the amateur, whose performance might be accepted as a 
running accompaniment to conversation, has been driven out 
of drawing-rooms by the professional, who was highly. paid, 
and therefore must be apparently listened to appreciatively. 
But few most of the company 
would have preferred the sound of their own sweet voices, and 
in their hearts regarded frequent musical interruptions to con- 
Accordingly, the engagements 


guests really cared for it; 


versation as rather tiresome. 
of professionals in drawing-rooms have grown more scarce and 
less remunerative for some few successive seasons past, and 
now the competition of the dancer promises to be serious. But 
we are to have grand opera for more than than three months— 
are we not musical ’ 

Miss Eames, the new prima donna whom Mr. Harris has 
brought us, is by birth an American, but she has for several 
seasons been singing in Paris with great acceptance. She is 
a perfect linguist, very good-looking, and dresses “ from 
Worth.” She has not previously sung in public in London, 
but has several times come over on purpose to sing privately 
at parties at the Rothschilds’. It was at one of these that 
Mr. Harris heard Miss Eames 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s new dresses in “The School for 
Scandal” promise to be the talk of the town, so magnificent 
are they, and so well do they become that most graceful 
woman. The gowns are copied from old pictures. One is 
from a portrait by Romney of Miss Farren as Lady Teazle— 
not the “ Nejlie” Farren of to-day, of course, but the famous 


PALM SUNDAY AT GRASSE., 


silk. Nor are some of the other characters far behind in 
splendour. Miss Fitzroy, as Lady Sneerwell, has a superb 
hand-painted white satin petticoat under a very well-made 
blue brocade sacque ; and Charles Surface, if he have not a 
guinea left, at any rate must have a trustful tailor, for his 
clothes are simply lovely. 

When one sees the stately, formal dances of the last 
century, such as the “ Pavane” danced in this play, one seems 
to comprehend why men trained to these were naturally more 
graceful and more (at least, outward|ly) polite than their descend- 
ants. Earl Granville was not, of course, a figure of the last 
century, but he was one of that next younger generation in 
which the traditions of the courtly manners and constant 
graciousness of that older period were not extinct. It was 
a happy chance that made Earl Granville Chancellor of the 
University of London, at the timepwhen women graduates 
first began to receive degrees. Nothing could be more charm- 
ing than his bearing on such occasions. His second Countess, 
much younger than himself, and mother of the peer who 
succeeds, is noted as one of the most elegant women in society. 
I once, saw Countess Granville holding a large shallow 
basket of cut flowers, while the Princess of Wales turned the 
blossoms over, selecting some for herself. The two rarely 
graceful women’s figures made a group the charm of which 
I shall always remember, as one does that of certain immortal 
works of art. 

Show-days in the studios have revealed how much London- 
dwelling artists have suffered from the long-continued fog. 
Many have had to lay aside altogether the large works that 
they had begun. Among these is Mrs. Henrietta Rae, who 
has only finished one picture—a very cold and dreary but 
beautiful “ La Cigale,” crouching in the antumn woods. Mrs. 
Jopling has been busy painting pastel portraits, which, of 


in the old town of Grasse, with its extensive tiower-gardens, 
its factories of exquisite perfumes, its confectionery of pre- 
served fruits and syrups, and with the grand views from its 
lofty terraces over the delightful plain extending ten miles to 
the sea, or the excursions to romantic glens and rocky cliffs 
behind, which have been sufficiently extolled. 

It will have become manifest that the whole region, not 
only the town of Grasse and its immediate vicinity, is one 
abounding with reminiscences and suggestions for contem- 
plation, besides the diversified charms of its natural scenery, 
its noble mountain views, its rocks and ravines, its fair wide 
landscapes of hill, forest, and plain, orchards, olive-groves, 
palm- and orange-groves, and vast flower-gardens, which the 
Queen and Princesses can freely enjoy. ‘Their life at Grasse 
from day to day, with the easy carriage-drives to different 
points of view, will be reported in the regular diary of the 
royal movements, for the gratification of newspaper readers. 
Our correspondent and Special Artist, M. Forestier, con- 
tributes a sketch of the festival of Palm Sunday, March 22, 
after the performance of high mass at the Cathedral. People 
came out of church bearing palms, or branches of laurel, 
which had been blessed by the priest, and sprinkled with holy 
water : these are to be kept in their houses, during the next 
twelvemonth, as sacred emblems and pledges of divine grace, 
Others carried branches of rose-bushes, or bouquets of roses, 
bound up with gilt paper; some had boxes or packets of 
preserved oranges, plums, and other fruit, which they gave 
to the children. This was before her Majesty's arrival at 
Grasse ; but on Easter Monday she and their Royal Highnesses 
witnessed, from the balcony of the Grand Hotel, that gay 
spectacle of the cavalcade procession, with a variety of fancy 
costumes and pretty devices, and the fun of people pelting 
each other with flowers, which is practised in the Riviera towns. 
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when, in fact, the man has 
got beyond the academic stage. Of course, anyone 
who aspires to a career at the Bar is the better for 
that preliminary training ; any man is the worse for 
the lack of any man who attempts to supply his 

' cy in respect of it is sure to be at a 
disadvantage sooner or later. But he who would 
trust to his University training as a legal educa- 
fion, and enter the great arena with a mere 
furniture of academic learning acquired by lectures 
and tested by examinations, would cut but a sorry 
figure when his first brief was put into his hand. 

rhis Report again seems to us to exhibit perplexity in 
meeting the emergency. Cambridge as a teaching body has a 
certain elaborate machinery which has answered admirably 

far—and Cambridge believes in that machinery. The 
Syndicate contemplate no departure from their established 
eding. “ Jf agricultural education were taken up 
by the University,” they say, “the persons likely to avail 
themselves of it would be 

1. Undergraduates taking up the study of agriculture as 
part of University studies directed towards obtaining a degree. 

2. The teachers referred to in Mr. Chaplin’s letter. 

3. Men who desired to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered, with the view of qualifying themselves for the business 
of farming. .. .” 

As to the third class, the Syndicate makes short work of them. 
They are of opinion that so few would present themselves that 
it is not worth while to take any account of them. i 
with regard to the agricultural undergraduates, these too are 
future. They will consist partly of such young men 
as will take up the subject of agriculture as a “special” 
subject—one of many which will help them to get a degree 
and partly of such men as take honours in 
with a view to acareer »?f as practical farmers, 
teachers of farmers in the elements of agricultural 

chemistry. There remains only to provide for 
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I'wo readerslLips established, each at an annual 
stipend of £450 2 year—the one in botany and the other in 
chemistry—and, in addition to these, the Professor of Physi- 
ology undertakes, “at a comparatively small stipend, to pro- 
vide a course of lectures on the nutrition and feeding of 
animals.” Then follow two recommendations—the one that a 
plot of ground be hired for carrying on agricultural experi- 
ments ; the other that arrangements be made for the analysis 
of seeds, feeding stuffs, manures, Ke. : 
These are the which the Syndicate have 
committed themselves. Time must show what the next 
step will be. It is by no means unlikely that the proposal 
will be stoutly opposed in the Senate-house, and that there 
may be great difficulty in carrying it. The funds at the dis- 
f the University are far from large, and it may very 
reasonably be urged that, if the Government require the he Ip 
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FIGURES OF ISIS 
Luxor, sends us those of two curious figures, representing Isis 
and Nephthis. He writes of them as follows— 

* The figures of Isis and Nephthis are two wooden statuettes 
found in one of the galleries of the hiding-place at the temple, 
packed away with twelve mummy-cases and a multitude of 
small images and other funereal accompaniments. Owing to 
the haste with which these mummies were hidden—probably 
in some period of national panic—there was no order of 
arrangement attempted, and it is therefore impossible to say 
to which of the mummied priests or priestesses these effigies 
properly belonged. We know, however, from their character- 
istic headdresses, that they represent Isis, the wife of Osiris, 
and Nephthis, the wife of Set, who, respectively, escorted the 
soul from its mortal tenement, and presided over its introduc- 
tion into the shades. ‘They were probably placed on either side 
of the mummy case, guarding the long sleep of the dead. 

“Tt is difficult to realise that these figures were fashioned 
at the end of the nineteenth or beginning of the twentieth 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, and are roughly, therefore, con- 
temporaneous with the Exodus of the children of Israel, about 
1250 years before Christ. From a purely artistic point of 
view they are as beautiful as they are unique: they are 
384 in. high, and, except in facial feature, differ nothing from 
one another in appearance or dimensions; they are carved 
with an anatomical appreciation and artistic feeling quite 
delightful, symmetrical in proportion, expressive in attitude. 

“The wood is covered with a coating of colour, the flesh 
being painted a light yellow ochre; the head-covering and 
robe white, with dark-red fillet and ribbon ornament; the 
necklet. armlets, and bracelets two different greens; and the 
robe border, near the feet, red and blue. The eyebrows and 
lids are dark blue, the eyeballs black, and the outlines of 
nostrils, lips, and ears are most delicately shown in red. 
Except that one of the arms no longer fits tightly on its peg, 
and that there are some deep cracks in the wood, and rubbing 
of the colour, the two statuettes are perfect. 

“M. Grébaut is still in Upper Egypt. where he is superintend- 
ing the extraordinary revelations shown by excavating further 
the Temple of Luxor, and has lighted upon a part of the 
sphinx-avenue and paved road, which stretches, he confidently 
believes, continuously from Luxor to Karnac, a distance of over 
a mile andahalf. On his return to Cairo, the two old-world 
goddesses will be turned over to the Ghizeh Museum.” 
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Barkley, in his recent volume, “ A Ride through Asia 
Minor and Armenia,” more than once reports con- 
versations with Turkish soldiers*in the war of 187s, 
who had been taken prisoners of war at Kars, and 
had been sent into Russia All spoke well of the 
Russians, who, they said, had treated them more 
like friends than enemies, giving them food 
and plenty of it, and allowing them almost free- 
dom.” This kind of evidence would lead one to 
think some of the harrowing pictures of the ill- 
treatment of Russian prisoners by their own fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists in Siberia may be 
rather exaggerated ; and our Special Artist is cer- 
tainly of that opinion. 
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“The Dream of Jubal” may fairly claim to be 
considered the most popular of Dr. Mackenzie's 
choral works, That it equals “ The Rose of Sharon” 
in massive grandeur or absolute beauty can hardly 
be asserted ; but the “poem with music ” stands, 
after all, in a different category to the “ dramatic 
oratorio,” and so the comparison is not precisely 
inevitable. The popularity of “ The Dream of Jubal” 
is evidenced by frequent performances in the 
Metropolis, at Festivals, and in all parts of the 

country. Only a month or so ago it was given at Hamp- 
stead, and on April 4 it formed the principal feature of 
the Crystal Palace Saturday concert. ‘The performance last 
referred to was not by any means the best that has been 
heard under the direction of Mr. August Manns. It obviously 
needed another rehearsal to secure the excellence of exsem bli 
essential for a thoroughly satisfactory rendering. Slips 
were noticeable here and there, and the singing of the 
Crystal Palace choir, which has so much improved of 
late, did not in this instance elicit unqualified approval. 
The solos were, on the whole, creditably executed. ‘Those 
for the soprano were undertaken for the first time by 
Madame Nordica,a conscientious artist, who always enters fully 
into the spirit of her task. She sang her air with delightful 
charm and suavity, and acquitted herself splendidly in the love- 
duet, her companion here being Mr.Iver McKay. ‘The quartet 
in the difficult “ Gloria” was completed by Miss Hannah Jones 
and Mr. Vernon P. Taylor—both pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Mr. Charles Fry declaimed the poem with his accus 
tomed fervour and dignity of style; while full justice was 
done Dr. Mackenzie's exquisite instrumentation by the famous 
Crystal Palace orchestra. The concert began with Mendels 
sohn’s overture to “A Midsummer Night's [Pream’ 
Gounod’s air * Plus grand dans son obscurité,”’ which Madame 
Nordica sang with admirable feeling and rerre, immediately 
preceded the cantata. The audience was not large, but very 
demonstrative. 

The Allgemeine Zi 
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that this is the first time since 1863 that the ex-Chancellor has 
birthday congratulation from his Sovereign. 
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British Columbia is making active preparations for 
settlement of Scotch crofters on Vancouver Island, unde 
scheme to which the Colonisation Committee of the House 
Commons has given its approval. The £150,000 which 
British Treasury is expected to lend to the Province ata low 
rate of interest will be applied to the gradual settlement of 
1250 crofter families in fishing villages along the west coast of 
the island. A large tract of land has already been set apart 
and surveyed by the Provincial Government in the San Juan 
district, and as soon as Mr issents to the loan a 
pioneer party will leave Scotland to prepare the way for the 
rest. 
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THE GOSPEL OF REPOSK. 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 

America has been so fruitful of sham gospels and quack medi- 
cines that prophets from Boston are apt to be met on the English 
‘ide of the Atlantic with the same scepticism to which prophets 
from Nazareth were subject of old. A happy accident enabled 
me to take up the little book now before me—Power through 
Repos 3y Annie Payson Call. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1s1—without any such antagonistic bias. The accident I 
refer to was that which bronght a little book of my own, on 
the psychology of acting, into Miss Call's hands, and so induced 
her, on the occasion of a visit to London two years ago, to 
make herself known to me, and to favour me with an exposi- 
tion of her views on nervous and muscular economy. Miss 
Call has now put her thoughts on paper. Her book can be 
read in a couple of hours; but the reflections it suggests are 
not to be so hastily disposed of. It is unpretending in form, 
and may be understanded of the people; but it specially 
appeals, I should say, to physicians, teachers, and artists. 

We none of us know how to rest—that is the starting- 
point of Miss Call’s argument. We are the victims of all 
sorts of inherited and acquired nervous contractions, which 
debar us from attaining even in sleep to perfect and natural 
repose. No sooner have we passed ov’ of earliest childhood 
than we lose the power of complete muscular relaxation—of 
‘letting go” all tension and giving full play to the recuperative 
influences of nature. And if we cannot give ourselves up to 
rest, still less can we exert our muscular energy with due 
economy. We live—in America even more than in England— 
at such a pitch of overpressure that a German doctor, going 
into practice in the States, found himself confronted with so 
many new forms of nervous disease that lic grouped them all 
together under the name of “ Americanitis.” All this, of 
course, is no new discovery, The thing Americanitis, if not 
the name, has long been familiar to the faculty in England. 
Miss Call’s originality lies in her minute observation of its 
symptoms in its incipient and chronic forms, and in her sug- 
gestion of a preventive and curative course of gymnastics, 
applicable alike to children and to adults, 

“Tew who pretend to rest,’ says Miss Call, “give up 
entirely to the bed, a dead 
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never-ending controversy started by Diderot, and continued of 
late years by Mr. Irving, M. Coquelin, and others, Miss Call 
is neither an emotionalist nor an anti-emotionalist—belongs 
neither to the “school of hysteria,” as she calls it, nor to the 
“school of hypocrisy.” Acting, she maintains, should be 
sincere, yet not emotional. The player who has perfect 
mastery of his nerves and muscles will treat his body asa 
sort of passive conduit-pipe through which to let the emotions 
of the character flow to the audience— 

I must feel Juliet in my heart, understand her in my mind, and let her 
vibrate clearly a s my nerves to the audience, The moment I let my 
nerves be shaken as Julict’s nerves were in reality, lam absorbing her myself, 
nervous force, preparing to come off the stage thoroughly 
exhausted, and keeping her away from the audience, 








I have not yet seen any competent criticism of Miss 
Call’s position, either from the physiological or from the 
educational side. Miss Call herself, who has devoted her 
life to the science and practice of education, avers that 
she has tried her system upon whole classes of schoolgirls 
with excellent results—hygienic and artistic. Certain it is 
that, even if the theoretical statement of her case be 
open to criticism, her book abounds in practical hints and 
suggestions of the utmost value. It is the work of an alert 
intelligence inspired by a fine enthusiasm for physical and 
moral health and beauty. 


PARLIAMENT HALL, EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


“Royal Edinburgh,” of which Mrs. Oliphant has made as 
much as she could in a recent book, was not the original or 
the constant abode of the Kings of Scotland, but exhibits, 
both in Holyrood Palace and in some portions of the castle, 
interesting memorials of their troubled reign. ‘The most 
ancient and venerable is the small Norman chapel in the 
castle, which attests the piety of Queen Margaret. the Saxon 
consort of Malcolm Canmore. Four centuries later, the 
Stuarts or Stewarts having succeeded the Bruces, came James I., 
released from English captivity, who established his Court in 
Edinburgh, and built the stately ceremonial chamber which 
has now been restored in a handsome condition. This work 
has been performed at the cost of a munificent citizen, the 








veight.... The knees are drawn 
up, the muscles of the legs tense, 
the hands and arms contracted, 
nd the fingers clinched, either 
holding the pillow or themselves. 
The head, instead of letting the 
pillow have its full weight, holds 
itself on to the pillow.” You 
may think this description ex- 
aggerated ; but do not rely too 
positively on an offhand im- 
pression. Our morbid habits 
have become such a_ second 
nature to us that great tension 
may exist without our being in 
the least degree conscious of it— 
a fact of which Miss Call con- 
vinced me by some very simple 
experiments. Some of her other 
instances of futile strain and 
stress may be more immediately 
familiar to the reader. ‘“*I do 
not understand why I have this 
peculiar sort of asthma every 
Sunday afternoon,’ a lady said to 
me She was in the habit of 
hearing, Sunday morning, a 
preacher whose mind travelled 
so fast that the words embodying 
his thoughts often tumbled over 
one another. She listened with 
all her nerves, as well as with 
those needed; held her breath 
when he stumbled, to assist (!) 
him in finding his verbal legs ; 
reflected every action with twice 
the force the preacher himself 
gave, and then wondered why, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

Is there such a thing as a special child-language’? Recently 
Dr. Hale White and Mr. C, H. Golding Bird brought under 
the notice of a medical society a very curious case, in which 
two boys, brothers, expressed their thoughts in a language 
which was decidedly not “ understanded of the people.” The 
one lad differed from his brother in the sounds he used 
Asked to repeat the Lord's Prayer, the one boy began; “ Ah 
Our] Sahyee [Father] yee [which] ahtee fart} ee [in| ahyah 
‘heaven |, hahd6 [ Hallowed | bee [be] dah [Thy] ah [name 

His brother, repeating the same words, said ;: “Ah Fahwee 
wis aht ee eewee, Hahdee be Di nahim.” The sounds, it 
added, do not resemble those of any known language, though 
I should like to hear the opinion of Professor Max Miiller on 
this point ; but the same sound was always used by the child 
to express the same word. ‘The children are intelligent 
They can read ordinary English correctly, and understand 
what they read. They also write correct English. One of 
the boys was left-handed; but no physical defect was 
observable in either. A medical critic remarked that the 
jargon of the boys was not a new language, but merely 
English incorrectly pronounced ; yet the same remark might 


. 


surely be applied as consistently and as justly to dialects 
which are not English in nature. ‘This gentleman, however, 
admitted that the prefixing of an initial vowel was peculiar, 
and occurred in the South Sea Islander’s dialect and in old 
French. The suffixes occurred in the Mexican and Italian 


tongues. 


Cases like these have a much wider interest for the man of 
science than is included in their purely medical aspect. ‘lhey 
seem to point out to us that “sports” or reversions are as apt 
to occur in our functional existence as in our material organs, 
and that possibly such instances as those to which I refer arp 
explicable on the theory that the children are unconsciously 
reproducing some ancient and forgotten dialect, transmitted 
to them from some latent and remote ancestral source. How 
far the actual mental condition of the subjects of this curious 
affection is responsible for the production of their language 
is both an open and a difficult 
question ; but the instances 
given are worthy of being fol- 
lowed up by those versed in philo- 
logical details, if only by way 
of discovering whether there 
exists any basis for the opinion 
that the children may owe thei: 
peculiarity to some “throw 
back " in speech, lhe case of 
another child was cited at the 
meeting at which the two 
brothers were shown ; this third 
child, eight and a half years old, 
adding the syllables “ida” and 
‘tdi” to nearly every word he 
uttered. An improvement in his 
speech was brought about after 
educated effort. Thus the first 
six words of the Lord’s Prayer 
were rendered by him as * Ouarda 
Farada, id arda a haida”— 
which looks, at first sight, like 
Anglo-Saxon in the rough, After 
a little training, the same words 
were rendered as “ Ouer Faerda 
we ad a evven.” 





Curiously enough, after perus- 
ing the account given of these 
children and their speech pecu- 
liarities, I chanced to light upon 
a letter, written from Rome to 
a scientific contemporary, by Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, on the formation 
of language. It may prove in- 
teresting to my readersif I repro- 
duce Mr. Stillman’s letter in full. 
He says: “Several years ago, 
being interested in speculations 























on Sunday afternoon, and at no 











other time, she had this nervous 
catching of the breath. ... ‘It THE 
tires me so to see people’ is heard 

often. ... ‘Of course it tires you to see people ; you see 
them with so much superfluous effort’ can, almost without 
exception, be a true answer. A woman receiving a visitor 
not only talks all over herself, but reflects the visitor's 
talking all over, and so, at the end of the visit, is doubly 
fatigued. Another common cause of fatigue with women 
is the useless strain in sewing. ‘I get so tired in the back of 
my neck’ is a frequent complaint. ‘It is because you sew 
with the back of your neck’ is generally the correct explana- 


tion. And it is because you sew with the muscles of your 
waist that they feel so strangely fatigued, and the same with 
the muscles of your legs or your chest.” Strain of the voice 


is another point on which Miss Call speaks strongly, and 
though her remarks are, no doubt, more pertinent to America 
than to England, they are by no means without their lesson 
for us. Her general contention is perhaps best summed up in 
the following passage— 


The locomotive engine only utilises nineteen per cent, of the amount of 


fuel it burns, and inventors are hard at work in all directions to make an 
engine that will burn only the fuel needed to run it. Here isa much more 
valuable machine—the human engine—burning, perhaps, eighty-one per 


cent. more than is needed to accomplish its ends, not through the mistake 
of its Divine Maker, but through the stupid, short-sighted thoughtlessness 


What, now, is the remedy for all this waste of nerve and 
muscle? It liesina course of gymnastic, which aims at acting 
on the mind through the body, and on the body through the 
mind. 

Each of the limbs, and finally the trunk, is to be put 
through a series of exercises. They are all, in appearance, 
simplicity itself, the only mechanical appliance required being 
a footstool ; but I can answer for it that they are not at all 
easy to master. When you have acquired the art of per- 
fect muscular relaxation, and furthermore the art of 
using each muscle by itself, without bringing half a dozen 
others unnecessarily into play, you will tind that a moral 
as well as a physical improvement gradually sets in. You 
will be able to encounter and pass through the worries of 
life, great and small, with far less mental friction than 
before, and you will even be able to endure physical pain 
with less fatigue, because you will yield to it and let it pass 
through you, instead of clenching your teeth and battling 
against it. Mental concentration, too, will come much easier 
to you; just as you can exert one muscle without bringing all 
the rest into action, so you will be able to set one faculty to 
work without suffering the others to hamper and distract it. 

Miss Call's theory is especially interesting in its application 
to the arts, and chiefly to those of singing and acting. In the 


RESTORED PARLIAMENT HALL IN EDINBURGH ( 


late Mr. W. Nelson, acting on the suggestion of Lord Napier 
of Ettrick and Major Gore Booth, and, of course, with the 
sanction of the Crown. Mr. Hippolyte Blane, the architect, 
has Cesigned and directed the restorations with much good 
taste and great care to preserve all the features of its original 
aspect 

Since the middle of the last century, the hall, used asa 
military hospital for the garrison of the castle, had been 
divided into several floors with small rooms, its fine old 
windows blocked up, and its lofty timber roof hidden by a 
plain ceiling, while the decorative parts were either destroyed 
or covered. Its dimensions are 84 ft. length, 30 ft. breadth, and 
about 30 ft. height. The four large windows, on the south side, 
overlooking that part of Edinburgh, and commanding a good 
view of Blackford Hill and the Braid Hills, are now reopened, 
and are filled with glass on which the armorial bearings of 
Scottish kings, nobles, prelates, and other historical person- 
ages are emblazoned in colours. The old roof, a fine example 
of carpentry, is again made visible; and the arms of all the 
constables or governors of the castle are painted on struts at 
the end of the rafters. The floor is of stone, laid ont ina 
geometrical pattern, but the space usually reserved for the dais 
is of marble, similarly treated. The walls are panelled to the 
height of 14 ft., the wood being carved in tracery of the Renais 
sance style, which is also displayed in the screen and gallery. 
There is a fine chimney piece of dressed stone, with a row of shafts 
supporting a canopy, and corbels for four statues at the 
angles. ‘The general effect of the hall, as restored, is very 
good; and the hangings, metal-work, and other accessories 
help to set it off well. Adjacent passages and a staircase to 
the buttery and to the kitchen have been recovered, making 
the building complete. 

It was in this “ Parliament Hall” that the estates of the 
realm. Lords and Commons sitting together, were convened by 
the King in 1458, and other historical events took place here 
Charles I., after his coronation, reeeived the homage of his 
Scottish lieges in this hall. 





The Anglo-American Art Colour Company have lately sent 
us some specimens of their artists’ colours. which are remark- 
able both for their quality and cheapness. The mineral colours 
are especially good, being rich in tone and free from grit, and 
also the madders and other transparent ¢olours, which are 
excellent as regards purity and brilliancy. We must also note 
the method of packing, a specialty of the firm, by which card- 
board boxes of the colours can be safely sent any distance by 
post. 


on the development of language, 


ASTLE. and having a son a few months 


old, I instituted a series of 
minute observations on the part of the entire family as 
to his utterances. The result, curious at the time, has 
received a new interest from a later observation. The nursery 
maid who had charge of the boy did not understand a word of 
English, Italian being the language spoken with the domestics 
exclusively. The first articulations of the child were evi- 
dently meaningless mimicry of what he heard from us, and it 
had so much the character of English speech that the maid 
supposed he was speaking English. ‘There was no attempt to 
catch or repeat any word—only a gabble, a gibberish, in which 
we were not able to detect any resemblance to any word of 
any language. This continued for several weeks, when we 
perceived that he began to repeat certain sounds to which we 
found that he attached definite meaning, and as this pro- 
gressed he left off his incoherent imitation of our language, 
and he soon had coined a small vocabulary for himself. 
comprising words for bread, water, milk, &c. The first 
word we distinguished was, as nearly as I can render it, 
‘bhumbhoo, meaning water. This phase continued some 
weeks also, when he began to couple our words for 
his objects with his own—as ‘bumbhoo-aqua,’ when he 
wanted water. Little by little he dropped his own words and 
began speaking only Italian. The three stages of the develop- 
ment of language were perfectly distinguishable, but I supposed 
that the words the child contrived were purely arbitrary, and 
am inclined to think so still; but during a late visit to Greece 
I went over to Crete, and, visiting in the family of an old 
Cretan friend, I was interested in a little boy—his young 
son—who was in the state of development of speech which I 
have noted in ours as the second. He had only got two or 
three words, but that for water was precisely the same as that 
which my own little boy had invented. Have any of your 
readers who have the watching of child-talk made any 


inaloyous observations 








These remarks are very pertinent indeed, it appears to me, 
in connection with the suggestion already made regarding the 
possibility of children repeating words or dialects which have 
practically become obsolete. ‘These dialects may thus be repro- 
duced unconsciously, and as part and parcel of that great 
scheme of living nature we call evolution. They demonstrate 
how lost-and-gone acts, traits, and characters may now and 
then come to the front in the modern history of our race, and 
it is desirable, I repeat, that our philologists should tell us if 
such suppositions are credible, or are worth more than a 
passing thought. 
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At his father’s death young John Murray (he dropped the 
He remained at two 
vears longer, and in He worked till 
1842, when he died in harness. This period was one 
interest both in English literature and also in 
the bookselling trade. It is enumerate here 
the great writers who adorned the first half of the present 
In the bookselling world this period covered the 
and fall of the great Scotch houses of Constable and 
Ballantyne—names still honourably known in the printing 
trade-—and it also covered the transition from the old system 
f co-operative publication to the modern system under which 
majority of books are issued with the imprint of 
under which the risk of pub- 
The most important event in 
career was the connection he 
Archibald Constable was not 
of the typical Scotch character, and, in fact, his want of the 
national caution was his ruin. He started business in 1795, 
and in 1802 he came to the front by establishing the Edinburgh 
Revieu To this success, no doubt, was due his connection 
with Walter: whose “Lay of the Last Minstrel” was 
published by Constable in January 1805. This period has been 
considered the golden age of the Scotch publishing trade, and 
rightly. The birth of the Edinburgh Reriew, and, somewhat 
later. of Blackwood's and the publication of Scott's 
poems, and of the most famous series of novels of any age, 
cast a glamour over the period. But no doubt the publishing 
trade of Scotland is now far more extensive and far sounder than 
it was in those days. The publication of the last edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” by Messrs. A. and C. Black was a 
far more stupendous undertaking than any Constable ever 
dreamed of, and the educational works of Messrs. Nelson have 
made the name of that firm a household word wherever 
English is taught. Strictly speaking, these latter achieve- 
ments bring more personal credit on the Scotch publishers of 

day than did the ventures of their forefathers } vod 
fortune it was to live w hen 
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Longman, who have for many years 
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JOHN SECOND 


reasonable 


mublishers. But, on the one hand, I int only a 
l the 
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value for my labour and not a speculative price, and, 
other, I think I should act unhandsomely by my old friends 
Longman and Co I to hawk about for the highest offer. 
I'he same argument applies to Messrs. Constable and Co., and 
even more powerfully, because they are my fellow-citizens, 
I am in their shop five times a week when in town; they have 
been anxious to seek out opportunities of showing me kind- 
ness, and, finally, I have a particular personal regard both for 
Mr. Constable and Mr. Hunter. I deeply regret the misunder- 
standing between your houses, of which I have long ago said 
I would neither be judge nor party, but while I was permitted 
to do so would continue the mutual friend of both.” 

Even the London agency of the Edinburgh Review 
transferred to Murray, the Longmans receiving £1000 for 
their share in it. It did not, however, remain long with 
Murray, and in due course became, as has been said, the sole 
property of the Longm Neither was the connection 
between Murray and Constable destined to last long. Murray 
soon began to protest against the unsound system of finance 
which was practised both by the Constables and the Ballan- 
tynes. How it finally overwhelmed both houses, and how 
Scott was involved in the ruin, has been often told, as also has 
the story of the splendid energy and courage with which Scott 
devoted himself to the task of repairing the disaster. 

No doubt Murray's brief experience as publisher of the 
Review turned his thoughts in the direction of 
starting a rival review. ‘This eventually took shape in the pro- 
duction of the Yuwarter/y, the first number of which eppeared in 
February 1809. Gifford, the editor, and Lord Byron are the 
two leading figures in Dr. Smiles’s book, after Murray himself. 
Gifford’s was a personality of the highest interest. Born of 
very poor parents, with a ne’er-do-weel father, and suffering 
from chronic ill-health from boyhood to the day of his death, 
he yet achieved a_ position unique authority in the 
literary society of the day. In Dr. Smiles’s volumes will be 
found a full account of the inner history of the foundation of the 
Quarterly Review. Tt was avowedly intended to compete with 
the Ldinburgh, and, if possible, counteract what its promoters 
considered the evil that review. Times change, 
and it isnow somewhat difficult to understand that the Hdin- 
ever been seriously regarded as “ Jacobinical 
and revolutionary. Iowever that may be, it was undoubtedly 
lively, as Murray admits in his letter (Vol. I. p. 93) to Mr 
Canning. The early numbers of the Quarterly steered clear 
of the dangerous doctrines of the Edinburgh ; but they were 

so thought to be somewhat dull. However, it improved as 
went on, and finally became a splendid property. 

Undoubtedly his connection with the strange and eventful 

terary career of Lord Byron was the passage in Murray’s life 
which had the greatest effect on his fortunes. Its story has 
often been told, and Murray the Second is known in literary 
history as Lord Byron's Marray. Still, Dr. Smiles has found 
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ct. It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to 
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Friendly critics have hinted 
and Gyraphiec are less of 
than formerly. This is not The Z/lustra 
Vews has merely extended the principle of signed contribut 
which obtained in the paper when Peter Cunningham, Charles 
Mackay, Albert Smith, and Mr. George Augustus Sala were 
members of its staff. Now,as then, it aims at presenting a 
pictorial record of the social and political life of the times, 
and any change that may have taken place in its reading 
matter the difference between 1842—when there were 
few daily newspapers—and 181. Were the Saturday Revricu 
and the give signed contributions in place of 
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impse of Samuel Rogers “ standing in the middle of 
head —a little like mandarin 
* Will you come to live with me?” he said 
* You shall be as happy as the day is 
a white pony to ride, and feed upon red- 
prospect was so alarming that the 
Still more interesting is the story of th 
hat were kept in the Thackeray household 
‘My used to adopt and christen tlem 
all in turn by the names of her favourite She had 
Nicholas Nickleby, a large grey tabby, and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and a poor little half-starved Barnaby Rudge But the 
enchantment and the pathos of the latest instalment of Mrs. 
Ritchie's autobiography—for that we may almost cal is an 
account of a party at Charles Dickens's house were 
a little shy coming in alone in all the \ 
and ribbons, but Mrs. Dickens called 
her till the long sweeping dance was over, and talked to us as 
if we were grown up, which is always flattering to little girls. 
hen Miss Hogarth found us partners, and we too formed part 
of the throng.” 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Light that Failed,” after passing 
through edition after edition in Lippincott, at last finds its way 
to us in volume form, altered y from the shape 
in which magazine readers have known it. In Lippincott the 
story ¢ to the sound of wedding-bells: in the new 
intended bride shrinks horror-stricken from her blind 
lover, and disappears from the story long before it concludes 
The hero passes through many distressingly sordid adventures, 
and is finally shot in the Soudan. We do not think that “'lhe 
Light that Failed” can compare for moment with Mr. 
Kipling’s Indian stories. ‘There are fifteen chapters, of which 
the first alone is worth preserving, and the two newly added 
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The retirement of Mr. Registrar Hazlitt from the London 
Bankruptcy Court reminds us that one who has done a good 
deal for letters has, like his grandfather's friend Lamb, become 
* Retired Leisure.” Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has, by some stern 
bibliographers, been considered inaccurate ; but we can forgive 
him this, in that he has done so much for our older literature 
and edited such books “Warton’s History of English 
Poetry” and the best translation of ‘“* Montaigne’s Essays 
Lamb kept his own hand in by voluntary labour after 
he had retired. May we suggest a task for Mr. Hazlitr, 
now he no longer has to pry into the  peccadilloes 
of the impecunious? Let him rewrite that “ Memoir of 
William Hazlitt” which he published in 1867, It can, 
with the additional material now available, be much im 
proved, and it may have an index. In his preface of 1867 
Mr. Hazlitt he sometimes indulged in the belief that 
the readers of William Hazlitt were on the increase. ‘hey 
certainly are now, as the reprints of his books, the labours 
of Mr. Alexander Ireland, and the criticism of Mr. Saintsbury 
all prove. Give us, Mr. Ex-Registrar—give us a better memoir 
of one of the most virile critics of our century. 


as 


says 


It is time that we had a more complete and compre- 
hensive selection from Burns's poems than the well-intentioned 
compilation of Mr. Coventry Patmore. This work is 
being performed by Mr. W. E. Henley, who will, if anyone 
can, do full justice to the task, and all the more so, perhaps, 
inasmuch as with him ’tis a true labour of From the 
same hand is very shortly forthcoming a collection of poems 
for boys, which will supply a distinct want in our anthological 
literature. Besides other stirring and salutary wares, the 
volume contains one or two of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s best 
ballads. 
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New Books and Ne w Editions. 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Andrew Lang, Xc., illustrated by 
Hodge and others (Longmans); “ The Log of a Jack Tar, or 
The Life of James Choyce, Master,” edited by Commander 
Cameron, Adventure (T. Fisher Unwin); “ Stafford 
Ilouse Letters,” edited by Lord Ronald Gower (Kegan Paul and 
Co.) ; “ TheClergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1891,” twenty- 
first annual issue (J. S. Phillips, 121, Fleet Street) ; “ The Medi- 
cal Register. 1891” (Spottiswoode and Co.): “The Dentists’ 
Register, 1891” (Spottiswoode and Co.); “ Memoir of John 
Murray,” by Dr. 4 (John Murray); 


‘Famons Golf Links.” by 


series 


Samuel Smiles, 2 vols. 
“The Seal of Fate,” by Lady Pollock and W. H. Pollock (Long- 
mans); “The History of Pickwick,” by Percy Fitzgerald 
(Chapman and Hall) ; “ Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand,” 
edited by the Duc de Broglie, translated by Raphaél Ledos 
de Beaufort (Griffith and Farran); “ The Light that Failed,” 
by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan.) 
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HUMOURS OF THE CENSUS. 
Millions of schedules, tons of stationery, armies of enumerators— 
in a word, a gigantic apparatus of discomfort: this is the 
Census. The bewildering bulk of it makes you wonder what 
sort of a man the Registrar-General can be. Does his nervous 
system get out of order as the decennial term approaches? Is 
he irritable in his household? Do his best friends shrug their 
shoulders, and say with a condoling smile—* Poor Henniker ! 
He has got the Census again,” as if it were some physical 
malady like gout? Does he exclaim with Macbeth, “* Now comes 
my fit again,” when he has to sit down to the preliminaries 
for the numbering of the people and compile those wonderful 
instructions for the enlightenment of the enumerators, who, 
if they were left to themselves, would forget pen and ink, or 
even blotting-paper? Not much is known of Sir Brydges 
Henniker’s personality, and perhaps it is just as well for his 
peace of mind. If his sworn enemy were to do him the ill 


l 
turn of circulating his portrait, his life would not be worth 


iving. He would have to conceal his address, and go about 
in disgnise, lest he should be mobbed by irate spinsters who 
wonld soon reduce him to such a condition that he would 
} mbly be unable to fill np Section Eleven of his own Census 


paper, which prescribes the description of mental or bodily 
infirmity. 

But if the Registrar-General escapes from popular criticism, 
not so the enumerator. There are many forms of personal 
humiliation. The sandwich-man is commonly supposed to 
represent the lowliest point of human insignificance. But the 
sandwich-man may pursue his way in tranquillity. He is at 
least free to meditate on mortal ills, though he may carry the 
most exciting announcements on his back and chest. But 


the enumerator has to run the gauntlet of suspicion and 
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contumely. Onur Artist has 
represented him in varions 
stages of suffering. IIe 
knows the small boy and 
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the resources of infant 


an 
satire. ‘There may linger in 
some places a tradition of 
the marvellous spirit with 
which some juvenile Ther- 
sites chaffed the minion of 


Sir Brydges 





years ever so many urel 
have sprung up to whom 
the sport is new. An enn- 
merator, with a bag and a 
memorandum - book and 


biotting-paper, is a portent 


seems specially in- 
vented for the diversion of 
the street arab. He has 

veqnired the coolness of 
the regular official Ife is 


net encased in rolls of red 
tape. He is too timid for a 


lector, and he wears 


tax-co] 
no uniform like a policeman. 
The only thing he has in 
common with the seasoned 
servants of the State is that 
he is underpaid. One*point 
about him is clear to the 
general intelligence. He 
carries blue papers, and 





THE LADY WHO SAYS SHE HAS SENT HER SCHEDULE, SEALED, TO THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


WHAT’S THIS? 


TAKING THE 





blue papers are as welcome to most of her 
Majesty's subjects as blue pills to immature 
invalids. No wonder the numbering of the 
people in the old times was supposed to be the 
prelude of fresh taxation! An enumerator 
with his blue paper looks like the myrmidon 
of a crafty Government, that chooses this 
apparently inoffensive agent in the hope of 
deluding its victims. This is evidently the 
opinion of the vigilant janitor who is eyeing 
him through that very small opening of the 
door. The moment you touch a blue paper you 
are in for something extra in the pound. 
Worse still, it may bea summons. “What's 
this?” demands the working-man, glaring 
indignantly at the document. He has been 
taken unawares. The law has swooped down 
upon him. He has a confused recollection of 
various black eyes he has distributed among 
“This must 
be Bill Smith! Yes, it’s like Bill to round 
ona man,and send a bloke with a shiny hat 


his neighbours in the past week. 


and a blue paper from the beak. But if this 
ain't a case for a ha//yhi, there’s no justice in 
this world 

Other men are more philosophical under 
this unmerited affliction. Here is the citizen 
who lights his pipe with the schedule. The 
He would 
have treated the schedule precisely in that 
lofty manner. He would have puffed away at 


act recalls Mr. Eccles in “Caste.” 


his pipe with a disdain stupendous enough to 
paralyse all the enumerators in the kingdom 
Or, like the hero in another picture, he would 
have favoured the enumerator with a burst of 
rhetoric. What! disclose the innermost 
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WHO REFUSES FILL UP THE SCHEDULE 


AND DEFIES THE ENUMERATOR, 





THE 





MAN 


privacy of his simple household to a prying aristocracy ! 
“QO Society! O Class Legislation! shall this be?” Yon 
can see that the democrat who will not fill up his pape: 
knows that the whole thing is “a plant.” It’s intended to 
let the Government know how many honest poor there are, 
so that the “ nobs” may crush them with their mounted police. 
There will be some oratory about this outrage to a sympathis- 
ing audience before the day is over. Equally distrustful is 
the lodging-house deputy, who evidently takes the inno- 
cent enumerator for a detective. “ That sort of chap 
don’t come down our way unless he’s up to no good. Wants 
to know our professions or occupations, does he? Well 
there's some professions and occupations as don’t concern 
anybody except their owners. And what's //s* profession, I 


should like to know Stickin’ his nose into other peopl 


business ! 


Let him put fiat down on his blue paper!” All 
this and more to the same purpose, but in leas polite diction, 
you can read in that deputy’s eye. 

tut the ennmerator’s chief trouble ia with the women. 
They lie about their ages, says an indignant official, to such 
| 


an extent that “it is impossible to calculate with any 


accuracy the value of the lives of our female population 


That is a cold scientific criticism of a common feminine 





THE MAN WHO LIGHTS HIS PIPE WITH THE SCHEDULE. 


ENUMERATOR 
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TAKEN FOR A TAX-COLLECTOR 


But what on earth do these lies care about 


the calculation 


weakn¢é 
want to be as 


which scientific gentlemen 


as possible 


accurate If a woman has no right to make her- 
self as old as she pl ises, where is the boasted libe rty of the 
Wives 
they change their minds on the wedding-day. 

according to the 
The 


Trust a 
This 


need not live with their husbands now if 


subject! 
So why may 


not a spinster vary her age seasons and 


finetuations of her complexion ? scientific gentry 


mselves woman for 


lady of un- 


occasion 
life! 
schedule as if it 
shorten her 


orry he without 


wing the 


value of her own 


were 


certain age, who contemplates the 


a plan for her abduction, is not likely to 


keeping a 


account of some superfluous 
Another champion of the 


crushing rebuke in his experience. 


existence by rigid 


the enumerator 


She has sent her 


years sex vives 
the most 
schedule, sealed, to the Registrar-General 
Sir Brydges Henniker shall behold the blushing details of 
her nativity. When the Registrar-General dies they will be 
found, no doubt, inscribed upon his heart. As for the wretched 
minion who has dared to hope that he might ke privileged to 


Only the eyes of 


receive so precious a confidence, let him go home and die of 
shame! This he probably does, after reflecting that his services 


to the State are dirt cheap at a guinea. L. F. A. 


Re ae 


were 


ene ee 


omental 
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THE INCREASE OF 
POPULATION. 

There to be some reason to suspect 
that the 


United Kingdom during the last ten years 


seems 
the increase of population in 
will fall below the official estimate. It is 
expected that the total population will reach 
38,652,244, these 


reached it needs an official mind to compre- 


though how figures are 
hend. Bat Dr.G.B Longstaff is equal not only 
t, bunt also to the task of show- 
ing that the official 

nd that the total 
Dr. Longs 


able experience in these 


to this explo 
estimate 


is likely to be 
will not exceed 
iff has had consider- 
He is 
fluctuations in the 
he follows the 
floating population with vigilant solicitude. 
Indeed, Dr. Longstaff ideal 


enumerator, and it is impossible to study his 


73.000 


ee eo) 


calculations 


observer of the 


a 108e 


birth and death rates, and 


would make an 


contribution to the literature of the Census 


ithout feeling convinced that. if the whole 


r had been left in his hands, he would 


A COMMON 


THE ENUMERATOR ENDURES SOME CHAFF. 


TAKING THE 


CENSUS: 


EXPERIENCES AN 


? 


LODGING-HOUSE : 


have produced a perfectly accurate return, and endeared himsel? 
to the people into the bargain. Dr. Longstaff points out that the 
birth and death rates for the past decade vary very materially 
from the rates for the preceding ten years. Had these been main- 
tained, the natural increase of population for the United King- 
dom would have been 4,780,297. But, as a matter of fact, the 
registered births and deaths make a very notable change in 
these figures, and the deficiency amounts to 356,773. There 
has been a remarkable fall in the birth rate in every division 
of the United Kingdom, and in England and Scotland the 
decline of the death rate is equally striking. In England, 
Wales, and Ireland these variations have materially checked 
the increase of population, though in Scotland the changes in 
the birth and death rates have-nearly balanced each other. On 
the important points of emigration and immigration Dr. Long- 
staff is not quite so confident. But he calculates the net 
excess of emigration at 520,536, which, added to the decrease 
879,309. From this 
100,000, and thus 


of native population, makes a total of 
foreigners are deducted to the number of 
Dr. Longstaff obtains a net deficiency of about three quarters 
of a million on the official estimate. It will be interesting to 
note how these figures correspond with the actual result of 
the Census, but at present Dr. Longstaff makes a good claim 


to the title of Grand Enumerator. 


CONFRONTED BY THE DEPUTY. 


THE LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE, 


ENUMERATOR. 
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THE MYSTER 
When the 
] Spirit in which 
using puzzle with no solution. By- 
of the 


& paragraph) appeared in the 


puzzle, and then a clever 


man (“ whose name and address 
on") had solved the puzzle, and 
told you when your train 


subject ; several persons 
timetables were for use 
ose that there 

who only 

that 


md found that h 
ed for Manchests only i aiw ays 
and a third declared that 
the train for Scot] 
ginning of 
ibject of controversy 
Tableites, as they were 
The Tableites were the 
it-an it b vers il { es, the persons who found a 
profound m«¢ figure. At first they were few in 
while the Anti-Tableites were many ; but the minority 
c over their discovery, and made a creed of it. 
which Tableites married and 
Anti-lTableites were left to 
vainly for the way out. Of 
so far as 


ming in eve 
umber, 
were 
hey wrote pl 
ound the missing will, while the 
lie at Waterloo Station, looking 
Anti-Tableites re 


but the great 


enthusiast 


ys and noveis in 


f 


course, the torted, going 


netables are immoral general p 


rreedy of a new thing,and soon ‘Tableism was the ’ At 


moment there is hardly a man or woman in the 
United Kingdom who would dare to say that he or she knows 


what is called our innermost 


the prese nt 


timetables to be frauds. Yet in 
heart we are all aware that timetables remain a puzzle, 
that we only carry them about with us and look knowingly a 
‘ Noone can 


and 
them because it is the national form of swaggering 
ally look up his train in a timetable. 
Then how (the African monarch who is to be the next 
ason's lion might ask) do the great English-speaking people 
vatch their trains, for they cé rtainly do travel a good deal? 
You, O reader, could answer that question. What is your pro- 
cedure when you have decided to take a railway journey? It 
You say to your wife, quite solemnly, that she had 
better serid out for a She says, with equal 
olemnity, that there is a timetable somewhere ; and you reply 
that you must have a new one, as there are sure to be altera- 
tions this month. Then you slip out of the house and proceed 
to St. Pancras, where you bribe or threaten a porter into telling 
you when your train starts. Returning home, you find the new 
timetable lying ready for you, and, as soon as your wife enters, 
you open it and mutter: “Hem! Ha! Very awkward! Just 
so! Have I time to catch the connection at Normanton? Let 
me see whether the Great Northern would not suit better,” 
and soon. Finally you say you see that the best train starts 
at a certain hour. 

Do you believe you have deceived your wife? Probably you 
think there is just a chance of her having been taken in. As 
a matter of fact, she is aware that timetables are as much a 
mystery to you as to her, and she knows quite well that you 
were at St. Pancrasan hour ago. But she keeps up the decep- 
tion. When she married you she knew what men are, and 
that on the subject of timetables there must be deceit between 
man and wife if they are to be happy. The ideal couple keep 
nothing from each other, save this affair of the timetable, and 
a wise wife, instead of asking her husband why he occasionally 
looks as if he had a secret on his mind, will understand that 
he is only feeling guilty of pretending to understand, “See 
Willesden Junction k * 2 for Wednesday and Saturday.” The 
perfect bride undertakes at the altar to love, honour, and obey 
her husband, and pretend to believe that he can look up his 
train. 

But all wives are not perfect, and one often hears it said of 
Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-One that they don’t get on together. 
The name usually given to their complaint is incompatibility 
of temper, but inquiry, which we have no right to make, 
would prove four times in five that the wife has been so ill- 
advised as to challenge her husband’s knowledge of time- 
tables. Men who will endure a great deal from their wives, 
and go on reading their paper at breakfast quite placidly, fire 
up at this. It is the one charge they cannot brook ; it takes 
six inches from the height of a six-footer, and there will be 
no more happiness in that household until the wife apologises 
with tears. A little experience will show her that nothing 
is to be gained by holding up her husband's one weakness to 
the light, and much by pretending that his skill in reading 
timetables is a constant marvel to her. Speak of this skill in 
company when he is present, and there is nothing your 
husband will deny you. Politicians call each other every- 
thing that is bad, and yet one hears now and again that they 
continue to dine together. The cynical say that this is 
because politics deadens the conscience, and that seems as 
good a reason as another. But not even members of Parlia- 
ment are absolutely hardened. It is notorions that a few 
of them are not on speaking terms, and that they quarreiled 
over timetables. “The honourable gentleman is a moral 
cut-throat, and that is the only moral thing about him,” “ The 
honourable and gallant member for Shillelagh is a poltroon,” 
are merely Parliamentary expressions ; but tell a member out 
of the House that be cannot look up hig train in a timetable, 
and he and you are enemies for ever. You cannot bring such 
a charge against him in the House without being sent to the 
Clock Tower. 

These are all well-known facts, familiar to every reader, 
but there is a conspiracy of silence about them. Enter a 
railway compartment, and you find all your fellow-travellers 
turning over the leaves of their timetable, with the exception, 
perhaps, of one who has opened his map and is making 
desperate efforts to close it. You open your timetable, too; 
but, instead of pretending to understand it, please look over it 
at these other humbugs. The man in the corner, who has 
already asked six porters if this is the train for Doncaster, and 
is still doubtful, sees your eye on him. and says aloud, “ Ha! 
I see we reach Doncaster at 5.30.” The man who is resting 
his feet on your Gladstone bag ostentatiously turns down a 
corner of his timetable to imply that he has found the page. 
The third man is boldly pretending that he finds the index a 
help.’ And so it goes on, and we all do it, and we are a nation 
of hypocrites, for not one of us can solve the riddle of the 
timetables or find out anything from them, save that all the 
trains are running in the wrong direction. But why not be 
open, and admit that the timetables are a mystery still? 


is this, 
new timetable. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN 
For the following brilliancy we are 
Magazine. Prince DADIEN is a we 
Gambit, but in this little gem he quite surpasses himself. 
condensed from Mr, Steinitz 
(Muzio Gambit.) 
WHITE 
(Prince Dadien), 
y 


RUSSIA. 
indebted to the Jnternational Chess 
l-known exponent of the Muzio 
rhe notes are 


BLACK 
(Count Kreutz). 
6 Q takes B 
lv, Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 
11, Q to R 5th Q takes B P 
12.Q R to K sq (ch) K o Q 


WHITE BLACK 
(Prince Dadien). (Count Kreutz) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2. to K B 4th P takes P 
3. K Kt to B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 

P to Kt 5th 
P takes Kt 
Q to B 3rd 
Q takes P 
.P to Q Kt 3rd Page 
One of Alexander McDonnell’s happy ) 
flionghts, which, « the large 
sacrifice already 
opening 
weaker 
promising attack that generall 
brilliant terminations, 
8. 3 to R 3rd . 
Handbook analyses Q| Blac kes the bait 
sively s lor gan ood } JtoKt 3rd.a 
p ion is dificult ww B takes P, 
and requires great care. | ld win 
9. B to Kt 2nd 14. R to K 8th (ch) K takes R 
15.Q takes P(ch) K toQsq 
16.Q to BSth. Mate, 


The German He coul 
Or 


per 
" 


Quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
bold attack, 


CHESS AT HASTINGS. 
One of twenty-five simultaneous games played by the Rev. G. MCDONNELL 
during his recent visit to the Hastings Chess Club. 
(King’s Gambit.) 
BLACK WHITE 
(Shadforth). (Rey. G. MeD.) 
P to K 4th | Opening the K 
P takes P ~— t..4 = n 
P to K Kt 4th ve retired to B 2nd or Kt sq. 
P to K R 3rd > t > 
3 to Ko 2nd, P takes i 
P to Q B 3rd coe - sq 
7. Castles Kt to K 2nd ~e . : ia 
8. PtoK Kt3rd_ P takes P 1s. K.to B Sad 
9. P tukes P No good whatever Kt.to K 2nd is 
| feasible. 
19. Kt to K B 3rd 


BLACK 
(Shadforth). 


WHITE 
(Rev. G. McD.) 
. Pto K 4th 


| 17. B takes P 
| 18. B to Kt 3rd 


5. P to Q 4th 
6. Kt to Q B 3rd 


obtained a fine 
K takes B 
tto B 


White might now bave 
attack hy B takes P (ch), 
Kt takes P(ch), K to Kt sq 
jth, &e. 

9. Q to B 2nd 
10. P to K 5th P to Q 4th 
11. B to Q 3rd 


good move, greatly strengthening 
his position 
| 20, Q to K sq 
| 21. K to Kt 2nd 
22. K to Raq 
loses many moves with hia 
. Why not take the Kt of and 
Kt to R 4th and Kt to K BSth? 
r? ° 23 } takes P 
to Kt sq; 15.Qtd R| 23. Q R to Kt sq B takes Kt 
| 24. Q takes B Kt to K 6th 
| 25. K R,to K sq Kt to Q B 5th 
Kt to Q 2nd | 26. B takes Kt P takes B 
Castles (Q R) 27. Kt to Q 2nd Q to Q 2nd 
P to K B 4th | 28. K to R 2nd Q takes P 
P to B 5th 29. Q to Kt 4th Q takes Kt (ch) 
White resigns, 


Kt to Kt 5th (ch) 
Kt to Kt 3rd 


passant) seems | 


and should win. 
. B to K 3rd 
2. B to K 3rd 
3. K to Kt 2nd 
. Pte Q Kt 4th 
5. P toQ R 4th 
j. P takes P 


mecting of the City of London Chess Club, heid on 
Kershaw was elected president; Mr. H. F. Gastinean, 
treasurer ; Mr.G. Adamson, secretary ; and Messrs. Block, Brown, Conpland, 
Crawford, Cutler, Heppell, Hoare, James, Moriau, Redpath, Ross, Smith, 
Watts, and Woon, members of the committee. The report and balance- 
shect, which were read to the mecting, showed the c!ub to be in a prosperous 
state, 

A triangular contest, sixtcen a side, between the St. George's, the 
British, and the City of London Chess Clubs, has been arranged to come off 
in the first fortnight in May. 

The handicap tournament of the Plymouth Chess Club resulted as 
follows: FE, J. Winter Wood, 1; Carslake W. Wood, 2; the Rev. R. H. 
Fison, 3. There were fifty entrics. and 196 games were played in the contest, 
which was very kecn, and lasted th months, 


At the annual 
March 31, Mr. J. 
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MR. A. W. PINERO AT HOME. 
Mr. Pinero never writes nowadays save to make his 
} superfluous to do more 


mark in 
therefore 


lit ‘ . « } i 
dramatic literature, and it 1st 


n record the success of * Lady Bountiful.” Nor, on the 


hand, a new period in 
him the 


acute 


does its production represent 


Mr. Pinero’s career as a writer lays. It shows 


writer, the same 


familiar, the same 


and 
life 


xccentric humourist, the 


same brilliant accom plished 


observer of the with which he is 


ready and same master of his art 


There has been no further 
note of “ The Profligate.’ 

Mr. 
bright atmosphere, the 
Mr. * realist,” at all events when you recall 
to him the chief Of Zola lhe 
says shrewdly that he isa man who looks on life from one 


window only, “and that with a north aspect.” Nor, while he 


development of the more poignant 
Perhaps there is some deliberate- 


to the easy cheerfulness and 


of “Sweet 


ness in Pinero’s rever=ion 


* meliorism ” Lavender.’ 
Pinero is nota 
realism. 


modern masters of 


speaks with the utmost respect of Ibsen’s powers as a writer 
does he approve either of his theories or his dramatic methods 
According to Mr. Pinero, Ibsen's thinking is out of date, and 
his dramatic observation is either wrong or hopelessly inade- 
quate. “* He 
Norway, but which he has forgotten in Munich, and now he 
His 


They are simply vehicles for the communication of Ibsen's 


remembers a certain type which he saw in 


does not observe at all. men and women are not real 


ideas on life—designed to illustrate intellectual problems ; but 
Then, too, his treat- 
Why should he 


over bad hereditary tendencies, which 


they are not dramatic figures in any way. 
ment of such questions as heredity is all wrong. 
not show the triumph 
would be quite as true to life as the yielding to them ? 

In these and other rapid comments on the new lights in 
literature and the drama, Mr. Pinero gives in a measure the 
key to the bent of his own genius. He has formally discarded 
the strict comedy of manners, and has substituted a mixture of 
He mingles the result of his 


humour, with a 


farce and comedy. observations 


of life, coloured as they are by an eccentric 
general view, conventional indeed, but struck through now and 
then with a vein of serious or, as in “ ‘The Profligate,” tragic 
In all 


clearly, “and see it whole.” 


purpose. things he aims at balance—he would see life 
He professes to have no choice of 
subjects. He would take them, gay or sad, as he found them, 
while rejecting Zola’s addiction to purely miserable or vicious 
types. As to method, again, he has no plan for the formal 
structure of a play. He sees men and women, and tley 
suggest dramatic situations. When the play is in the making, 
it is allowed to develop according to its characters—one act 
suggests another, and so to the end. Much of Mr. Pinero’s 
marvellous gift of dramatic workmanship is, no doubt, trace- 
able to his own experience on the boards. It was while he 
was playing in Mr. Irving's company at the Lyceum that he 
got his first chance as an author, which resulted in a cheque 
for fifty pounds from Mr. Irving, and was the beginning of a 
career of almost unexampled brilliancy. “ The Squire ” was, 
perhaps, its first notable landmark. Its next great event 
was the series of comedy-farces, which revealed a new 
dramatic line, and enriched modern stage-literature with 
‘Dandy Dick,” “The Hobby Horse,” and “'The Magistrate.” 
The 250th night of “ The Magistrate” is commemorated by a 
pair of candlesticks, the gift of Arthur Cecil and John 
Clayton, which stand in Mr. Pinero’s dining-room in the 
pretty house in St. John’s Wood. All of them will bear 
hearing and rehearing. if only for the extreme adroitness of 
their workmanship, the clean-cut dialogue, the delightful 
finish of the entire setting. They are not serious ; and yet 
they are not outside life. They are half in the busy world and 
half beyond it. 

The personality of this wonderfully gifted man is not less 
impressive than his work. ‘The face, as you watch it closely, 
is a fine oval, with mind and character stamped firmly on it. 
Mr. Pinero comes of a family of Portuguese Jews, called 
Pinheiro ; and his ancestors have given him the dark, clear, 
ruddy-brown of his complexion, his keen black eyes, and the 
delicately shaped upper features—a face full of colour and 
expression. ‘lhe same suggestion of colour comes out in the 
dress, which is neat almost to a fault; and in the arrange- 
ments of the tiny room, by name the “ tunnel,” which was 
the workshop for “Sweet Lavender” and “ The Profligate.” 
The walls bear copious witness to Mr. Pinero’s profes- 
sion and career. Here is an engraving of ‘tom Robert- 
son; there a caricature of Mr. Pinero, the eyebrows quaintly 
exaggerated ; there again a portrait of him as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, which he played for his own recasting of “'lhe 
Rivals” seven years ago. The books show the scholar and the 
student, working always, with careful mcthod, on the lines 
in which experience and the bent of talent have led him. The 
knowledge of law which many of Mr. Pinero’s plays exhibit 
is not, however, the result of reading. His father was a 
famous solicitor in his day, and the son was managing clerk 
in a lawyer's office when, a mere youth, he engaged himself to 
play the smallest of parts at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, for 
one pound a week. The basis of Mr. Pinero’s success, howeve:. is 
the mixture of thoroughness and brilliancy in his work. He is 
always on the look-out for subjects. and when he has got a 
groundwork he spares no pains in perfecting his pattern. He 
is constant at rehearsals, and does a great deal of work at 
them. He loves dogs and cricket. It is only a step from his 
house to Lord's, and his face is one of the most familiar on 
the ground ; and it is easy to see how much he is attached to 
the pretty home to which he has given an air of almost quaint 
seclusion. His work is so good—so fine—that one sometimes 
regrets its almost flawless neatness, and wishes for it a wilder, 
less rounded strain. H. W. M. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE. 

There is no recent news of any important military or naval 
movements in the conflict between President Balmaceda and 
the adverse party of the Constitutional Legislature or Congress. 
The northern coast towns and provinces remain in the posses- 
sion of the latter party, wielding the Chilian fleet as their 
principal or only available weapon, and collecting revenue 
from the export of nitrate. It is said that a Government 
vessel with troops and arms from the ,arrisons of Santiago 
and Valparaiso, arriving at Iquique, has been seized, 
and that the troops have joined the forces of the Con- 
gress, but the bulk of the army still adheres to Balmaceda. 
The defences of Valparaiso, with the forts commanding the 
harbour, are considered far too strong for a naval attack. 
Their batteries have been increased by the addition of power- 
ful Armstrong breech-loading guns, each weighing twenty-one 
tons. Our Illustration shows the work of hoisting one of these 
guns up to Fort Valdivia, which was performed in January, 
while the hostile ships were blockading the harbour. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE: HAULING A 21-TON ARMSTRONG GUN UP TO FORT VALDIVIA, VALPARAISO. 
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codicil (d 


was prover 


| Mrs 


it he has made due pro- 


1000 to his wife, 


£5000 to be set aside 
1 in the maintenance 
bringing up of his children under twenty-one 

of his property, he leaves two thirds, upon 
s,and one third, upon trust, for his daughters 
two codicils (dated 
Wilson, J.P., D.L., 


died on Jan. 2! 


with 
John 


188%) 
Mr 
Yorkshire Vvho 
d District Registry 
Henry Wilson, 
pooner, the nephew 
| estate amounting to upwards of 


ted July 23 

17 1890) of 
20 "has been 
Darcey Dr ice 
the sons, and the Rev 


the 


Dy 
executors, 
£199,000, 
addition to the 
her on marriage, ¢ third of 
t d £500 to be paid her immediately 


the 


hs an annuity of £400, in 


her me his 
ire, an 

»>his wilt t 
1; £100 each to 
und Mr. John Te 
h of h i r and gyrooms who 
years in his service previous to his 
er legaci To each of his daughters, Con- 
sa Wilson, he gives an annuity of £100 
Austhorpe, Mauston, and 
House Farm, he 
settlement The Coach 
his real and personal estate, he 
sale,and after payment thereout of 
and annuities, to set apart 
Wilson, £15,000; for his 


to his nieces, Cecily 
Rev. R. E. Bassett, the 
50 to his coach- 


apie 
tne 
ywhnend £ 


servants 


I ) 
ind Lou 

ae fr ? nodhay 
seacro Ruvundhay, 


the Coach 


in 
in Yorkshir 


tises of 118 


‘ xcept 


to the marriage 


irm. and all other 


House I 
levises, upon trusts, for 
his debts, funeral expenses, legacies, 
is vounger son, Arthur Henry 
rhter Constance E £4250, in addition to the money 
vhich he settled on her upon her marriage ; for his daughter 
Louisa, £11,000 ; and, subject thereto, to hold the 
rust moneys for the absolute benefit of his eldest son, Darcy 
Brace Wilson. ’ 

rhe will (dated July 1, 
Nov. 8 and Dee. 10 following), of 
late of 177, Maida Vale and of 
ind spur maker, who died on Jan. 11, was proved on March 2 
by Mrs. Eleanor Thomas, the widow, and Michael Carteighe, 
two of the executors, the value of the yp rsonal estate exceed- 
ing £172,000. The testator gives annuity of £1200, a 
legacy of £250, and all the furniture, plate, wines, effects, 
horses and carriages at his private residence, to his wife; and 
legacies to grandchildren and others, including the “ indoor” 
men at his place of business. As to the residue of his property, 
he leaves one sixth, upon trust, for his daughter-in-law, Mrs 
Emma Thomas, for life, and then for her daughter, May 
lhomas, but if his son Francis Michael to a share of 
the goodwill of his business, under a certain agreement, then 
this one sixth to be reduced one half, and such 
half is to go in the same way as the other five sixths; one 
sixth, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Ellen Macklin, for 
life, and then for herchildren or remoter descendants, as she 
shall appoint ; one sixth to each of his sons George William 
and Harry Alma, absolutely ; one sixth, upon trust, for his 


for} 


ule 
remaining 
0 codicils (dated 


Pollard Thomas, 
36, boot 


1890), with tw 
Mr. George 
st 


James Street, 


an 


succeeds 


share 
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then for 


for life, and I her 
ants, she shall appoint; and 
one sixth, upon trust, for his stepdaughter, Annette Julia 
Macklin, for life, and then for his children, except his sons 
Leopold Pollard and Francis Michael. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, 1889), with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 24 and Sept. 30, 1890), of Mr. George Blagden, late of 50, 
follington Park, Hornsey Road, who died on Feb. 22, was 
proved on March 21 by William George Blagden and Charles 
Washington Blagden, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal amounting to over £99,000. ‘The testator 
bequeaths four fifths of his furniture, plate, and effects 
between his William Charles Washington, 
Joseph, and Thomas, and one fifth between his grandchildren 
George Rupert, Frank George Percival, and Isabel, the children 
of his son George ; £5000 in satisfaction of his covenant in the 
marriage settlement of his daughter Mrs. Eliza Von der Osten, 
and a further sum of £5000 to her; £15,000 to his said son 
William George ; £14,000 to his said son Charles Washington ; 
in annuity of £200 to his son Thomas; £8000, upon trust, to 
pay the income, so long as his trustees shall think necessary, 
to his son Joseph and his wife Clara Maria ; £7000, upon trust, 
for his said three grandchildren ; an annuity of £130 to his 
William ‘Tissington; and to female 
domestic servants. As to the residue of his property, he leaves 
fifth to each of his William Charles 
Washington, Joseph, and Thomas; and one fifth, upon trust, 
for his said three grandchildren, but his trustees may, at their 
discretion, pay an annuity thereout to his son George. The 
testator states he has taken into account in his testamentary 
various advanced or settled upon his 


Ada 
ter 


Mrs 


chiiaren or reme 


dary Adams, 


descend 


daugtter 


as 


estate 


sons George, 


man-servant legacies 


one sons George, 


dispositions sums 
children. 

The will (dated Jan. 14, 1891) of Miss Ann Cooper, late of 
Oakfield Lawn, Reigate, who died on Feb. 19, was proved on 
March 20 by William Cooper and the Rev. Henry Richard 
Cooper Smith, the nephews, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £75,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths numerous legacies to relatives, servants, and others 
The residue of her property, real and personal, she leaves 
equally among her nephews and nieces, Catherine Cooper, 
William Cooper, Mary Harker, John Eggar Cooper, Charles 
Edward Cooper, Frances Ann Cooper, Jane Cooper Smith, 
Margaret Anne Smith, Louisa Martha Smith, Henry Richard 
Cooper Smith, and Elizabeth Mary Church. . 

The will (dated Jan. 16, 1891) of Mr. Richard Basset. J.P., 
D.L., late of Bonvilstone House, near Cardiff, and of Ivy 
House, East Woodhay, Hants, who died on Jan. 17, was proved 
on March 25 by Mrs. Honor Georgiana Basset. the widow, John 
Glynne Richards Homfray, and the Rev. Arthur Trosse 
lortescue, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £48,000, The testator devises all 
his lands and hereditaments, except the Ivy House estate and 
the Bonvilstone House estate, to go with his settled estates ; 
and the Ivy House estate to his wife, for life or widowhood, 
and then for his children or grandchildren by her, as she shall 
appoint ; in default of children, it is to go to his son, Ralph 
“lthurstan Basset. He appoints two sums in settlement, 
amounting together to £10,000, as to one half, upon trust, for 
his daughter Ann Maria Rosamont Hardwicke, and as to the 
other half, upon trust, for his daughter Mary Elizabeth Con- 
stance MacDonald, His furniture, plate, and effects, horses and 
carriages, and farming stock at Ivy House, and all his ready 
money and the money standing to his credit at his bankers, he 
bequeaths to his wife. The Bonvilstone House estate and the 


WS 


fox 


her 


residue of totute Le leaves, upon trust, 
wife, for life or widowhood, then for his children 
equal shares, and in default of children to his said son 

The will (dated 20, 1888) of Mr. Henry Barrow, late 
of the United Hotel, Charles Street, Haymarket, who died on 


March 12, at Nice, was proved on March 24 by Mrs. Rebecca 
Green and Mrs. Mary Parker, 


nl ersullal 


hy 
Sept 


the the executrixes, the 
al estate amounting to upwards of £31,000. 
rhe testator bequeaths £1000 to each of his said 
£500 to his cousin. Sarah Ann Barrow; £1000 to his half- 
brother, William Henry Barrow; and £1000 to Laura 
Shipton, Gertrude Green, Maude Green, Frederick Green, and 
Alfred Green, the children of his sister Mrs. Rebecca Green. 
The residue of his real and personal estate is to be equally 
divided between Mary Amelia King, William Parker, Alice 
ITunt, and Henry Carson, the children and grandchildren of 
his sister, Mrs. Mary Parker. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1883), with a codicil (dated Feb. 11, 
1889), of the Rev. James Garnett Headlam, late of 8, Yo 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, who died on Feb. 9, was proved on 
March 20 by the Rev. Stewart Duckworth Headlam. the 
nephew, and Mrs. Constance Coote. the niece, the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23,000 
The testator leaves all his real and personal property equally 
between his nephews, the Rev. Stewart Duckworth Headlam 
and the Rev. Alfred Headlam (since deceased), and his nicce 
Mrs. Constance Coote, the share of his niece to be held, upon 
trust, for her, for life, and then for her children. 

The will of Mr. John Lewis Phillipps, J.P., late of Bolahaul., 
Llangwnnor, Carmarthenshire, who died on Jan. 30, was proved 
on March 19 by Mrs. Arabella Catherine Phillipps, the widow 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amountin: 


to £2056. 


sisters, 


value of the person 
two sisters: 


eacn 
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The annual Amateur Art Exhibition will take place on 
May 26, 27, and at Bath House, 82, Piccadilly, ly 
the kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brassey, for the 
benefit of the Parochial Mission Women’s Fund and _ the 
Working Ladies’ Guild. It is intended this year to make the 
exhibition as far as possible representative of all kinds of 
artistic amateur work. Intending exhibitors should com- 
municate with the hon. secretaries, Lady Elizabeth Cust and 
Mrs. Maxwell Lyte, at 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

The enterprising physiologists of the United States are 
determined to add another penalty to the many which now 
attach to popularity. Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is, Philadelphia journals tell us, 
at the head of a movement for the formation of a commission 
whose object it will be to examine the brains of great men 
after death. ‘The work has been going on for some time, and 
Dr. Pepper's secretary is, it is said, in daily receipt of replies 
to letters sent to celebrities in the United States and other 
countries in furtherance of the scheme. 

Sir Julius Vogel, ex-Premier of New Zealand, has put for- 
ward a somewhat novel proposal for the relief of the New- 
foundlers in the present crisis in their affairs. He points to 
the French State bounties on fish exports from the I’rench 
settlements of St. Pierre and Miguelon as the chief cause of 
trouble, inasmuch as they drive Newfoundland fish out of the 
market. “Why not, then,” says Sir Julius, “ let counteracting 
bounties be put upon Newfoundland fish exports? France 
would soon come to terms under such an arrangement.” But 
what would Free Trade Englishmen say to such an act of 
commercial retaliation ? 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 


SAMI'EL PICKWICK, 


PURE 
SOLUBLE 


OA. 


“The ‘ Dentifrice’ 


‘The ‘ Dentifrice’ 


alkalinity. 


**Tt is delicately perfumed. 





the least trace of ‘ free alkali.’ 


| Vinolia Shabing jFoam. 
Vinolia Soap. 
2s. 6d. per Tablet. 
Vinolia Shading Soap.—ls., 
Metal Boxes, 2s. 
| Vinolia 


Cream, Is. 


(* PICKWICK PAPERS.”) 








It contains no salicylic or mineral acids, or bleaching corrosive alkalies. 
soap, which turns the teeth yellow, it is made with the harmless Saponin 
American Soap Bark), which lathers and cleanses beautifully. 
matter, commonly used to scour the teeth, and of acicular particles, which cut and 
scratch while they whiten the enamel. 
astringents, and irritating scents. 


The CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST says: 
is a powder very agreeable to use, and containing 
principal cleansing agent, and is guaranteed to be free from injurious chemicals.”’ 

The BRITISH AND COLONIAL DRUGGIST says: 
is sent out in elegant glass-stoppered vases, enclosed in very neat ca 
It consists of a very delicately perfumed powder, entirely free from the least trace of grittiness o1 
In the mouth the sensation of smoothness and coolness produced is most grateful.”’ 


an abundant and permanent lather, and leaves the 
perfectly cool and free from the least irritation. 
The ‘ Shaving Foam’ 


| of the kind which it has fallen to our lot to use.’ 


Floral, 6d. ; Medical 
Is. 
Cream.-—(For Itching, Eczema, Chaps, Chilblains, &c.), 


Vinolia Powder.—(For the Toilet, Nursery, Skin Roughness, 
9d., 3s. Gd., and 6s. per 


VINOLIA DENTIFRICE, 


| Antiseptic, Aromatic, Floral, Refreshing, Preservative. 


Instead of 
South 


It is devoid of gritty 


It is also free from corrosives, injurious 


‘Saponin’ as its 


Cs 


VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM 


Creamy and Demulcent. 


It is superfatted, and made with most demulcent materials. 
rancid fats and cheap inferior scents. 
but, on the contrary, so lubricates the skin and affects the hair that the razor glides 
over the face with the! utmost facility, affording a “clean shave” without injuring 
the epithelium, or producing pimples. 
The CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST says: 

“The ‘ Vinolia Shaving Foam’ is a superfatted substance of soft consistence, 

freely when applied to the beard, and by its emollient properties acts as a healing protective.” 


The BRITISH AND COLONIAL DRUGGIST says: 


It is free from impure 
A refreshing emollient, it does not irritate, 


which lathers 


Applied to the skin, previously moisté ned with water, it gives 
surface, after the process of shaving, 
tests, too, show it to be without 
of the most pleasant preparations 


Chemical 
is on 


| Winolia Dentifriee—Enclish, 2s. 6d. ; American, 1s. 6d. 
In collapsible tubes, Is. 6 l 


Balsamic), 8d. ; Toilet (Otto of Rose), 10d.; and Vestal, 
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Pink, White, and 
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PHILLIPS'S 


WORCESTER 
CHINA 


TRADE 


<< WEDDING PRESENTS. 


SPLENDID SELECTION OF VASES IN STOCK, FROM 
1 GUINEA TO 1200 GUINEAS PAIR. 
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LUNCHEON SETS. 
DESSERT SERVICES. TOILET SETS. 
DINNER SERVICES. 
¢ TEA SETS. BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
fe GLASS SERVICES. 


: A BEAUTIFUL JARDINIERE, TWELVE DINNER «. DESSERT TABLES ON VIEW, 


Height, 9} inches. Width, 114 inches. 
White China, 52.6. Ivory and Gold, 5 Gs. Old Stained Ivories, £8 12s. 6d. Set out complete in the Latest Fashions. 








" HER MAJESTY’S POTTERS AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 
. FOUNDED i380 YEARS AGO AT 


} Telephone No, 3544. 175, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, W. Telegrams, ** Ceramic, London,.”’ 


MANUFACTURING 


' QOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, W., (itis 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 




















W EDDING PRESENTS. DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 
mense riety of inexpensive A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
article ona falls vritatie Bay Wedding D | A M Oo N D Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., com- 
resents, Every intending vurchaser posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
vonkt inspect this stock be *, deciding oO R N A M E N T Ss. mounted in special and original designs 
sewhere en the superio desig . and sold direct to the public at merehants 
ree te 5 Ragen = ten remem Br neo The Largest and Choicest Pine Diamond Cresent and Bar Brooch pon price “ thus. od ay saeuhans =. on 
will be apparent ; Fine Gold and — Brooch, Stock in London. £10 intermediate profits An inspection ts 

-. es. a ; : respectfully invited, 

; - CLASS JEWEL- The Times: “The Goldsmiths’ Com- 

FUME ERY. <Tes stock of Bracelet Me which, combined with admirabte cee | Goods forwarded to the SA inc wiih inom earings nonnet 
srooches arrings. Necklets, &c.. is the of which, combined with admirable taste, but with London cutting, mounted 
shea 5. aectaen in eoiies ae cor Illustrated Catalogue defies competition and deserves attentive alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 

; : : examination. variety of ornaments. 
NOVELTIES.—A succession 








tion of which is respectfully invited, of Novelties by the Goldsmiths 


tains designs of rare beanty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec Post Free. 


, . \. Company's own artists and designers is 

ORIENTAL PEARLS. constantly being produced to anticipate 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 4 the requirements of purchasers 

single, three, or five rows, from £10 to a) ase 7 

£5000; also an immense variety of Pear! (el <a C ASH PRICES. The 


Golismiths’ Company, conmdneting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 







Rr) —< 
+ a> nal 87} 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for ms al Ph eae tes: 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts and Wedding Presents, ts SAS I oe 
Sa a 















— o eee ai : Fine Diamond 5-stone = u great alvantages over the usnal ereriit 
RUBIES. P ang ver? choice " alf-Hoop Rings, Vine Pont pas Suaapes honees, All goods are marked in plain 
é bev ~ ns of tine Oriental Rubies at from £15 to £200 Tie Ring, £18 10s figures for cach without discount 
moderate prices. 
; APPROBATION. — Selected 
BRIDAL PRESENTS. parcels of goods forwarded to the 


country on approval when desired. Cor 
respondents not belng customers should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan 
tage of being supplied direct from an im 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, which are wot obtain 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Orders exeented with the utmost care 

ant faithfulness under the immediate 

oil , stipervision of a member of the Company. 

bd, am Where the selection is left to the firm, 

Knot Brooch, customers may rely upon good taste and 
£15. 


Special attention ts devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents, Original desigus and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 
LING OF FAMILY JEWELS,.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake’ the 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels. Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of their Piee Diamond ead 
business, and designs and estimates are Moonstone Heart 
furnished free of charge. Pendant, £10. 


CAUTION. The Goldsmiths’ 

Company regret to find that some 
of their Designs are being copied in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted in a similar form of advertise- 
ment, which is calculated to mislead the 
public. 

They beg to notify that their only 
London retail address is 112, RUGENT 
STREET, W. 

W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
accurate timekeepers, at very mocerate 
prices. 


Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, to form 
Brooch or Hair-Pin, £50, 










discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made 
ESTIMONIALS.— The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Gollsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers are a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 
LD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, am!d Plate taken In exchange 
or bought for cash. 
MEDALS.— Awarded Nine 
Gold Medals, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures. 
LOCKS.—A large assort- CATALOGUE, containing 
ment, suitable for travelling or for Fine Diamond Star thousands of designs, beautifully 
to form Brooch or Hair-Pin 


the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from F ) illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
30s. to £100. ine Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. £20. Fine Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. the worté. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 
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PANTOMIME FIN DE SIECLE. his “ Letter on the Deaf and Dumb,” “from hazarding questions, expression in dumb show—dumb show so delicate, so various, 

~ to which I answered coldly ‘that everybody had his own way _ so persuasive, as to give a fresh significance to Hamlet's Cone 

a sidigte of listening, and that my way was to stop my ears,so as to tempt for “ words. words, words.” As for the humour of M, 

The art of pure pantomime is not what a vain people s understand better.” Well, at the Prince of Wales’s we may André Wormser’s music. that, as Mr. Andrew Lang would say, 

posecth. It has nothing to do with the red-hot poker of Mr. share Diderot’s enjoyment without the necessity for stopping is a separate ecstasy. ‘lhe whole performance is a masterpiece 
two Mac , our ears, and rediscover for ourselves the truth which he of curious felicity. 

Piet SES ee i a May ‘ oes enunciated (in a letter to Voltaire), “that silence and panto- In the House of ig mg there are many mansions ; and 

it realiy 18 the curious ! en the opportunity of discove engi ae r . iat in OTR . Peni ” 

, mime have sometimes a pathos that all the resources of speech the miming of Mdlle. Jane May in “L’Enfant Prodigue” is 

ayhouses in London, At neither house will they ean never approach.” For, strange as it may seem when the not in the least like the miming of Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli in 

iglish entertainment. We English have never] grimacing, flour - besmeared, drolly attired Pierrot is in the Elysium of Gluck’s “Orfeo.” ‘The one figureisa silhouette 

expressive gesture; for that we must go to the  qnestion, the dominant impression one gets from the Pierrot by Caran d’Ache, the other a statue of Phidias. Why drag in 

vantomime at the nce oO les's, who is the eponymous hero of “L’Enfant Prodigue” is an Phidias? Well, I do not know how otherwise to describe the 

by MM. Michel ¢ * and André impression of pathos, of the Virgilian “ sense of tears in human classic severity, breadth, nobility of Mdlle. Ravogli’s panto- 

the pantomime in the second ac a ag ” A very human thing, indeed, is Pierrot,as played by mime in the scene wherein Orpheus, among the Happy Shades, 

yvent Garden is Italian. lhe risk of Mdlle. Jane May. Pierrot is as humanas Ally Sloper—and seeks by touch to single out the wife whom he may not see. 

in whose esthetic vocabulary the epithe not so vulgar. He is as childlike and bland as the Heathen But the two figures, Orpheus and Pierrot, have one thing in 

term of vituperation, I must declare Chinee—and not so subtle. He is as weak as flesh, “if not common. ‘They open up infinite vistas of suggestion ; we see 

performances are the most delectable weaker’—like the wooden leg of the gentleman in“ Martin through them many more things than we see in them. 

most piquant, the most suggestive Chuzzlewit.’ Ile is—like one of Mr. Clement Scott's con- ‘Through Pierrot, with his late nineteenth-century associations 

ioment within the walls of a Londo fréres—a “ young egotist.”. He is—like Oswald Alving—an of M. Willette and the “Chat Noir,” we see the old Bible 

they are, for—unmistakable mark of a 1 unscrupulous devotee of the joie de rirre. Though he breaks — story, and, beyond that, right into the heart of still older 

they suggest even more than they realise. open Papa Pierrot’s cash-box and wastes his substancein riotous human nature. Through Gluck’s Orpheus we see the 

f pantomimeisasign of the times. The living with the fascinating Phrynette, we bring him in powdered, periwigged, patched circle to which he first sang his 

lly the pessimists of tender years, who find innocent. A thing of ingenuous vices and involuntary stately measures, and, beyond that, we see one of the very 

orn too late into a world over-weary, will virtues, we declare him irresponsible. Hate him we cannot. oldest contes bleus of the world, “older than any history that 

dramatic | old, or senescent, When he returns home (in the snow, of course), and is written in any book.” Indeed, the Orpheus legend, I 

will say, inevitably ten me of two bad Madame Pierrot takes him to her ample bosom, we drop a suppose Professor Balloonatics Crainocrax would tell us, is a 

‘ is or pantomil ! i sympathetic tear; when Papa Pierrot is angry with him we sun-myth. And-so these two pantomimes send us soaring 
Fy Jdmond de Goncourt mfessing in his diary that are not surprised, but when Papa ceases to be angry we rejoice through the ages. 

he ide the playhouse, and finds hi ole intel- and are exceeding glad. In the end, we forgive him; for, in Some enterprising manager might give us a series of 

le | freshment in the circus? And did we not, in our forgiving him, we forgive ourselves. You see, he is so very familiar stage classics in pantomime form. A capital start 

fe 

t 


Harry Payne or the umbrella-squirt of the 


yurth-form di “ys, read of Nero. in decadent Rome, causing human, and (this is a concession to the patriots) so very French. might be made, for instance, with “'The School for Scandal.” 
he adventures of Europa, Leda, Pasiphae, and other “free Who but a French prodigal would think of eloping with a ‘There is really no necessity nowadays for the actors to speak 
ladies" (not to be mentioned within ear-shot of the Lord  blanchisseuse? Imagine Pierrot-Pendennis eloping with a Sheridan’s words: we all know them by heart. ‘that, 
Chamberlain) to be acted before him in pantomime But we ‘Temple “laundress,” if you can! And who but a French perhaps, is the reason why some actors substitute their own 
are none of us infallible—not even the youngest of us,as the prodigal would think of retrieving his forfeited honour by “gags” for the genuine “old Sherry.” (Ce west pas de Toegue- 
Master of Trinity observed—and perhaps the youthful pessi- enlisting in a passing regiment? “L’Enfant Prodigue,” in ville; e’est de moi. But it has not occurred to Mr. Charles 
mists are wrong about pantomime. It may not beasymptom — effect, isadebauch of French sentimentality ; and the tears Wyndham, in his revival of the old piece at the Criterion, to 
of decay, as they think, but, as the optimists contend, of | you shed will have to be labelled (like Blanche Amory’s) be so greatly daring. He is content to give us the dialogue, 
rejuvenes ence, of a healthy return to first principles in * Mes larvmes.” ore rotundo, in the fearless old fashion. Shall I confess it? 
dramatic art. Diderot. an optimist of the optimists, was But it is not all tears. There is humour in the piece—the After the hundredth hearing, I am beginning to find this 
1 firm believer in pantomime. He had a crafty way of broad humour of M. Courtés as Papa Pierrot, the typical Sheridanian dialogue just a little tiresome. Of course, one 
making all actors pantomimists, in spite of themselves, French bourgeois ; the gentle humour of Madame Schmidt, his always has the resource of throwing the blame on the actors, 
laking a seat as remote as possible from the stage, he spouse; the frolic humour of Mdile. Zanfretta as Phrynette ; But that is a stale expedient—and rather hard on Mr. 
would thrust his fingers into his ears, and then, to the and the boulevard, or front page of the Vie Parisienne, humour Wyndham. It is better to try the Diderotian experiment, 
astonishment of his neighbours, watch the performance with of M. Gouget as the amorous baron who supplants Pierrot in and, stopping one’s ears, to turn the Criterion company into 
est interest. “ They could not refrain,” he says in Phrynette’s mercenary affections. All this humour finds its cease in spite of themselves. 
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il fe S W A KEYLESS “LUDGATE.” 
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Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


Is fitted with a 9-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 
Steor Cacoe, Ulroughout,and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it tue Bestand Cheapest Sold Cases. 
In Silver Cases. Watch made at the Price. The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well In Go 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 
over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free, 
Price £10. Orin Silver Cases, £5. 

Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, from £1 15s. 

THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and purehasr 

daily testify to the EXCELLENT TIMEKEEPING 

PERFORMANCES OF THESE 
WATCHES. 





LONDEN 





All the Watchea shown here 
sent Freeand Safe, at our risk, 
to all partes of the World. on 
receipt of Draft, Cash, or Poat 
Office Order, payable atGeneral 
Poat Office 











For further Particulars see 4 : 
Benson's ILLUSTRATED Book, f 49 BENSON’S 


mtaining nearly 200 pages of 


fat Zam Sewelery, asad NL Seay KEYLESS “‘LUDGATE’ WATCH. 


Tineke, Presentation and 


mestic Plate. The Largest and ~< or —_— » » aneT , P 
most Con plete Catalogue pub- . = BEST LONLON MAKE, with THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE. 
lished, Free on Application to . MENT, Strons Keyless Action, Jewelled throughout, Chronometer 


AND CHEAPEST THE STEAM FACTORY— Balance, Patent Ring Band to exclude Dust and Damp, Hard White 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH Enamel Dial, with Sunk Seconds, Steel or Gold Hands, Made in 18-Carat 
EVER MADE AT THE PRICE J W BENSON 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL Gold Cases, either Engine Turned or Plain Polished Hunting, Half 
THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation . . j ' 5 Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, £20; in Silver Cases, £8 8e, 


a ee and at 28, Royal Exchange, E.C.; & 25, Old Bond Street, W. “ HIGH-CLASS WATCH AT A MODERATE PRICE,’ 


Orvetal Giass Cases, 


HOTEL VICTORIA (CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE. 


Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. 
From £3 3s. to £12 12s. 
UPHOLSTEHERED IN BVERY STYLE. 
Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 





a iateener’ = 1 
ey: = | a 
i Bae Sn Oe S 


on 
| = prevents 


SHOW ROOMS: 


398, FULHAM ROAD, ano at our stau at tHe ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


WORES: COVENTRY. 


| = 





wie NW 
7" a} ae 
ab ae 

4 


Eh ie 


"SSILYVd SLVAYd 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 
¥yQ3 WOOY-DONILANONVS 


WRITH FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


| 
THIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World ; 500 Apartments, Public | ba HARRINGTON & Co. ; LONDON. 


*® and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
° . ‘ *-* ‘se . | 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. : : a a eee ilies 


The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, , gd 
open to Non-Residents, price 5s. © ton GF 2/ og ys 6 
THE BEST DINNER IN tONDON. iat ai sr Geattina’s P ~_ 
The Hops are specially prepared for this purpose by Sneiling’s Patent Process, 


From 6 to 8.80 p.m. 
ELICIOUS BLEND OF INDIAN & CEYLON TEAS WITH ENGLISH HOPS. 
SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. | A B Pronounced by the Medical Profession ai 1d the Press to be much more wholesome than any other Tea. 
Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. | Soothes the (Nerves, Stimulates the Appetite. Assists Digestion, & is a Woon to the Sleepless. 


Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. SOLD RETAIL BY AEs = OCcERS. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PA 5 ‘ 


Large Well- Lighted Billiard- Room with Five Tables, Full me THE HOP TEA COMPANY, Lti. (Wholesale), St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 3, }, and 1 Ib. Samples, with Tes:imonials, &c., will be sent on receipt of P’.0.0. or Stamps. 
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ELUIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 





JSEFUL TO FIREMEN. LUMBAGO. ° 4 
Mr. J. H. HeEvruMan, En lell-strect | From a Justice of the Peace. ELLIMAN S} e: ii 
and Wilson-strect, London, W.C.,| “About a fortnight ago a friend UN TV ERSAL of) *\' 
EMBROCATION i 

oa 


advised me to try your Embrocation, 
SPRAINS 


Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 


| and its effect has been magical.” 
neer, writes ; 


“ Aug. 27,1890. | FOOTBALL. 
“ For many years past I have used | Forfar Athletic Football Club. CuTS ,BRVISES, 
your Embrocation to cure rheum “Given entire satisfaction to all STIFFNESS ETC 
itism, colds, and sprains, and always | Who have used it.” te 
with very satisfactory results. STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
“I have frequently ad vised firemen | ,, 
, From “ Victorina,” “ The Strongest 
and others to try it, and know many Lady in the World.’ 3 
instances of relief through its “Tt not only relieves pain, but it ; 
application, strengthens the nerves and muscles,” { 
“ There are many like myself who RUNNING 4 


are liable to get a soaking at fire 
onmtan tris aA eetusl fees: and A Blackheath Harrier writes : 

© . . . . is “ Draw attention to the benefit to 
the knowledge of the value of your! be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation will save them much | Embrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


a ws on 8 
—— 


pain and inconvenience if they apply 


the remedy with promptitude, SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 

“An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet and had to travel home by 
ral]. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my jegs and feet with your Embro- 
eation, On Wednesday (to-day) Iam 


From a Clergyman., 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 


Ua 4 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure has CRAMP. ‘til: iil 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not - r “ 4 7 Wh 
empty. rhis, therefore, is an in- | CHAS. S, AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, ‘ i m 
expensive remedy.” Maskellya, Ceylon, writes : phar , Higutes i 
“The coolies suffer much from || ’ Nii i a 
carrying heavy loads long distances ; iy) 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY and they get cramp in the muscles, 
OF FRICTION. which, when well rubbed with your 


X in ise “a i 


t roca tic is relleved ¢ ‘c,” i 
MR. PETER GEO. WRIGHT, Heath Embrocation, is relieved at once, , i 
frown, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. P MY 
shire, writes : “Jan. 7, 1890, H, J. BURDEN, Esq., Peckham : AX. A i 
“On Noy. 8 last year I was taken Harriers’ Hon: See., writes : | 4 ry “aN ”) | 


Used your Universal Embro- 
cation for some time, and find it 
invaluable for sprains and stiffness.” 


with a great pain and swelling inmy 
left foot in the night; it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 


morning I got downstairs on my ACCIDENT. 

hands and knees, so I had to sitina! From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford y = -@ ‘ 

chair all day, On the Friday about “lw mute Nan, vos: ac - ¥ : = = A Cc £ -—s 

7 o'clock my weekly paper came, the ; ge seg pentane ap STITCH IN TIE, YCLISTS SWEAR or AL/MAN 'S. 





friend * Victorina’ your Embrocation 




















Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your | and by using it for two days I was 
advertisement for the Universal | enabled to resume my duties.” 


Embrocaton, an en 1 mie fo CYCLING. FOR ACHES AND PAINS! 


small bottle. I commenced to give | ,, . ; : 
From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian 


my foot a good rubbing, and IT soon | Spain 


snot evening. sae Sour loves on ten (RnR SEROUS | ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


results to be obtained by using your 


‘ | 

night. Saturday morning came; I - . . ., 

Universal Embrocation., | 
| 
| 


coull not go to market, so I set to 
work again with your Embrocation, 

and soon found that I could walk. I mneieng wage 
gave it a gool rubbing every half-| From A, BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
hour until 5 o'clock, when [ put my | Komford. 

boots on and walked four miles,and| “I write to say that had it not 


‘“AN EXCELLENT 


GOOD THING.” 


Irive never felt Tt-sinee, and shal | shontd have remained a eripple up t0 ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE 


always keep some in the house,” the present moment, 


“And it I will have, or I will have none.” ofthe Shrew 





“WHAT'S ¢ IT # ALL # ABOUT?” 




















' é ] ; ’ we LY 4 ‘ hy, *Wi4 Need ey yh ‘ff Z A, yy) . ' : 
a . I RO a Ae : 4 See ee Y/ NU , 
62 AE 2: Smee A: x gi Rl as 





ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By JOHN STURGESS, 
Suitable for framing. 

19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look. 
well when hed Framed. Specimen Print Free. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


4 For SPRAINS and 
[ A ie CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 


SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 











REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &e. 





“TI think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 





“ Indtepensable in any stable, but especially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds, 


FOR 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, HORSES, 





ROY AL CATTLE, 


“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied,” AND 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 


“Tf used nen no blistering required.” DOGS. 


Ww. MARSHALL, 
Master of w. %. Marshall's Hounds. 





Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s , 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared cnly by— 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England 



























































OBITUARY. 
LORD ALBEI 
ur, late of the 


* 
Prince Edw 
nothe 2 re 


Lord Albert Charles Seym 


re time A.D.C. to H.S.H 


his 1 


Colonel Her 
John Moor 
K.C.B., and | 


ter Gramm 


SEYMOT 
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firm of Baring Brothersand Co.,and remained sofor many years. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of Baring Brothers 
and Co.. Limited. He entered Parliament in 1874, for South 
Essex, and joined the Conservative Party. In 1885 he lost his 
seat, but in I887 was returned for the City of London. He 
wrote “ Pindar in English Rhyme,” “'The System of Epicurus,” 
and other works. He married, in 1859, Susan Carter, daughter 
Mr. Robert Browne Minturn, of New York, and leaves sur- 
viving issue, two sons and three daughters. 
MRK. JOHN HOLMS 
Mr. John Holms, J.P. and D.L., late M.P. for Hackney, died 
16, Cornwall Gardens, on March 31, aged sixty. He was 
first sent to Parliament, as the colleague of Mr. Fawcett, in 
1868, and in Mr. Gladstone's second Administration was one of 
the Lords of the Treasury. and also Secretary to the Board of 
l rade. 
MR. W P. PRICE. 
Mr. William Philip Price, J.P. and D.L., of Tibberton Court, 
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only surviving son of the late Hon. and Rev. George Theobald 
Bourke, Rector of Kilmacow, Kilkenny, brother of the fourth 
Earl of Mayo, G.C.H. 

James Bond Clarke, senior Major, the Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles), at Lucknow, aged forty-five. After joining 
his regiment in India he took part in the Abyssinian campaign, 
and received the service medal. He was the elder surviving 
son of the late James Addison Clarke, D.L., J.P., of Summer 
Hill and The Laund, near Lancashire. 

Mr. Edward Waugh, J.P., formerly (from 1880 to 1885) 
M.P. for Cockermouth, a solicitor of the first respectability 
there, on March 26, in his seventy-fifth year. He was son of 
Mr. John Lamb Waugh of Seat Hill, Cumberland, and was 
married, in 1843, to Mary Jane, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Liddell, of Bonsted Hill. 

The Rev. Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, M.A. (Oxon), 
for thirty years vicar and patron of Newton Valence, only son 
of the late Lieutenant-General Archibald Maclachlan, by Jane, 


and for in the county of Gloucester, died on March 31, aged seventy- 
nterests of the gree four. He served as High Sheriff for his county in 1849, and 
Volunteer mover ' : . bots ~ sat for some years in the House of Commons for the city of 
Vi unteer Artillery ee ee ela: Gloucester, being closely identified with all local matters. 
nes Views wey RIN we “gig beer ; ee The firm of Price, Walker, and Co., of Gloucester, is well - — 
— bi known. In 1873, Mr. Price, having been for some time Chair- 
man of the Midland Railway Company, was appointed a 
Railway Commissioner. He married, in 1837, Frances Anne, 
daughter of Mr. John Chadborn, and leaves, with other issue, 
son, William Edwin, Major 3rd Battalion Gloucestershire 
Regiment, formerly M.P. for Tewkesbury. 
COLONEL BINGHAM 
South Wal Colonel Richard Hippisley Bingham of Melcombe Bingham, 
Parliament of Victoria — in the county of Dorset, J.P. and D.L., Hon. Colonel Dorset 
Legis ative Assembly, and so continued for Tourtee ; : Militia, retired major in the Indian Army, died on March 16, 
married, in 1839, Agnes, daughter o 2 in his eighty-seventh year. ‘This gentleman, the repre- 
Inverary Park, New South Wal ; ‘ sentative of the old English family of Bingham, junior 
on him in 1860. He was Major branches of which have been ennobled under the titles of 
and J.P. for Victoria Lucan and Clanmorris, succeeded to the property of Melcombe 
MR. THOMAS CHARLES Bingham at the decease of his brother, the Rev. George 
Mr. Thomas Charles Baring, M.A., o Bingham, in 1838. He married, in 1836, Harriet Georgiana, 
for the City of London, died at Rome daughter of the Rev. Montagu John Wynward, B.D., rector of | vated in imitation of structural] domes, closely resembling the 
May 16, 1831, the eldest son of the West Rounton, but leaves no issue. domes of Sassanian remains in Mesopotamia. In India, the 
D.D., Bishop of Durham, and nephew of e first Lord , —_ - - circular and curved lines of architecture, which were not 
brook: was educated at Harrow, : Wadham Col We have also to record the deaths of— structural arches, were traced back to the use of timber, which 
After passing se The Rev. John Bourke, M.A., for fifty-four years Vicar of was, no doubt, the primitive building material of India. ‘The 
Kilmeaden, near Waterford, aged seventy-eight. He was the lecture was of much interest. 


his wife, daughter of Mr. Neil Campbell of Duntroon Castle, 
and nephew and heir of his uncle, Mr. Lachlan Maclachan, 
M.P., on March 25, aged seventy-one. 


The annual judging of the young entry, twenty-one couples, 
of the Essex and Suffolk Foxhounds took place on April 3, at 
the Kennels, Stratford St. Mary, Colchester. The judges were 
Mr. R. B. Colvin, Master of the East Essex Hounds; and Mr. 
King, Master of the Suffolk. 

At the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 
April 6, Mr. William Simpson, our Spécial Artist, read a paper 
on“ Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern Architecture.” 
He described the original and typical forms, and the subse- 
quent modifications, especially in domes and roofs. of notable 
Oriental edifices, and on the features of the spire in the 
Sikhara of the Hindu temple, the Buddhist chaitya. and the 
Chinese pagoda, which last he traced back to the Buddhist 
stupa or tope. Examples were cited also from Afghanistan 
and Central Asia, including the caves at Penjdeh and at 
Haibak, near the ancient Balkh ; the latter having been exca- 


vas edneated at Trinity ‘ 


sin I836. In 


Oxford, and became a Fellow of Brasenose 
years as a banker in New York, he joined, as partner, the g 















































GUARANTEED 
PURE AND TO 
CONTAIN NO 
INJURIOUS 
CHEMICALS 


GUARANTEED 
PURE AND TO 
CONTAIN NO 
INJURIOUS 
CHEMICALS 


Tt is possible for a woman with 
increasing years to continue todo # 
laundry work. Thousands who would # 
have been laid aside under the old § 
system of washing have proved what 
Sunlight Soap can do in reducing 
labour. The cleansing properties of 
Sunlight Soap save years of arduous 
toil. Reader, prove Sunlight Soap for 
yourself! By giving the best article a 
trial you will do yourself a real service. 


GUARANTEED 
PURE ANG TO 
CONTAIN NO 
INJURIOUS 
CHEMICALS 


LUARANTEED 
PURE AND TO 
CONTAIN. NO 
INJURIOUS 
CHEMICALS 


ONE TABLET of the SUNLIGHT SOAP will do more washing than Two tablets of ordinary laundry soaps. 
IT WILL’ MAKE YOUR CLOTHES WHITE. IT WILL NOT INJURE THE MOST DELICATE LACE. IT 
WILL NOT SHRINK FLANNELS and WOOLLENS. It will enable YOU to do a LARGE WASH in halfa day. 


BEW ARE | | Do not allow other Soaps, said to be the same as the “Sunlight,” to be palmed off upon you. If you do you must expect to be disappointed. 
s+ See that you get what you ask for, and that the word “Sunlight” is stamped upon every tablet and printed upon every wrapper. 
THE MEXICAN 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Girey or White Hair to its Ont 

















FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price Is, 


Restore 
rfumed. it leaves no unpleasant 


s dve. and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linet 
wid be in every house where a HAIR KRENEWEE 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. | 


eT NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dave 0o., 217, Fuuron STREET, and all Druggists. 








Sy 





Patent Club Bottle Holder. 


The simplest ever invented. 


8. 
Sterling Silver, 210 10s. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
[VANHOE. 


GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA 

rhe Libretto adapted from Sir W ‘alter’s Sex ytt’s Novel 
by Julian 8 

The Mus ic composed by AR THUR SULLIVAN. 

A 7 

\ 





WAL ee ° . 

ICAL Pt OR E BOUND .. e. co h6ypmlU 
ANOFORTE SOLO.. se - ‘ ; 4s. Od. 
BRETTO Is. Od, 
Separate 58 ngs Pian forte Arrangements, &« 


THE ABOVE NOW READY. 


BY THE OLD, OLD SE A. H. Trotére. 
ds by Clifton Bingham. 
‘To B flat C,and E flat. 
BY THE OLD, OLD SEA. H. Trotére. 
> The last New Song by this very Popular Composer. 
N EAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
4 “The melody is earnest,and the pianoforte accom 
paniment appropriate Daily Telegraph. 


\ PAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
4 da und attractive song ;certain to please, 
Sunda ‘ines 





V 
V 
I 
L 


( 
ri 
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Mr. Reginald Groome., 


(PHE WOODLAND FLOWER. 
A. GORING THOMAS, 
(HE WOODLAND FLOWER. 
A. GORING RROMAS 
: Ne aupel a to the ballads of the present 
. Sung hy Mr. Henry Piers 
N SREN? IE C" Ms To se “ha 
SS! RENADI Ia Toute lle”’). 


FRANCIS THOME 


* The composer has favoured vocalists witha song 


that embodies the spirit of ancient minstre 
Daily T wraph. 


QERENADE (¢ “Ma Rate selle”) 

» ee SOM 

K 1 highly characteristic con 
position tanta tmen 

Sung by Miss Liza Lehmann. 

NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE 

s ! COTSFORD DICK, 

V ILLANELLE (from “Suite Provencale ”) 

Just 4 shed 


V ILLANELLE. Cotsford Dick. 






ve 


JS RANCIS THOME’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECI 
Just published 


(‘LAIR DE LUNE. 
Romance for Pi 
By the Composer of “ Sin mple Aveu. 
(‘LAIR DE LUNE. 
Simple and melodious,”—Figaro, 

A drean f 

A gracef ri c 
Arranged also for Violin and Pianoforte, price 2s. net each, 





I romance Sunday Times, 
room piece, Daily News, 


‘H APPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 

th complete Iron Frames, for DRAWING-ROOMS 

YAC Ts, COLLEGES SCHOOLS ind gh ag 
CLIMATES, New Designs, Improved Tone and Action, 
Liberal Discount for Cash, or on the Instalment System. 


STUDENTS’ PIANOS .. From 16 Guineas 
PIANINOS * . +. » *f , 
COTTAGE PIANOS a ae oo 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS » , 0 * 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS~ ‘ »o peas 
GRAND PIANOS... - 5 es » @ - 
EOLIAN PIANOS oe » & *. 

( ‘LOUGH and WARRE N's S Ame rican Organs. 

’ A Combination of Pipes and Reeds, New Styles and 

New Designs, From 6to 250 Guineas 


({HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 





| mY ra] mwht« m to Londo on, m 
| (OV sen MANTLES, ighton to Victoria, 10.38 p 
| I LEND ME YOUR AID Third C) y a.m Fast ‘Trai D Bright nt "Lond m Bridge 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. ARTISTIC MILLINERY., n sin, I ndow Bi dge to Brigt 
YY ra) teturn " Ke sondon t righton, availatle os dll 
( YOUNOD'S And every variety in Dress | Cheap Fi lass Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
1 SHE ALONE : ‘H ARME TH MY SADNESS Representing the correct Fashions of the present Season. | Fro ( fare 12a. 6d., including Pullman Car, 
5 5S r Fe Specially selected in Paris for their Establish juinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
FAR GRE ATE TN His LOWLY STATE, ndon Bridge every Saturda 
Sut Madame Nordica, NOVEI Cos TU ME F R OM PARIS. » the Grand Rauartany and Royal Pavilion. 
S S aes Da Stewete SO Brighs hevery Sunday 
WS! LLIV AN’S » | From ria at 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s 
b ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE \ ESSRS. JAY have just received from | Pull in Cars run in London and Br uhton Fast Trains. 
Sung Mrs. Mary Davies, 4 aris a few ch ostut dels. alac } Throug ‘kings to Brighton from principal Stations 
WILLOW SONG gant designs of Cou and vent ne | Onthe it nil ws ays in the Northern and Mid and Distri eta 
Sung by Madame Marion Macken ‘ 
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+ , y if NDC " ou 
NEW MUSIC. _ |} LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
aise Messrs. Jay Biron Victor a FREQUENT TRAINS 
M ETZLER and Co.'s SUCCESSFUT, SONGS iy pola tga = ite nau eames q oe phytate oy ey Ketaingtom (Addiso n-road), 
4 2s. each net ELEGANT COSTUMES, Train, London to Brighton, 9 a.m 











Gowns which combine great originality th excellent tast 


BLUMENTHAL'S — JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


























ACROSS THE FAR BLUE HILLS. MODEL MANTLES FROM PARIS. Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROURN. 
PERS 7S SES ' ’ , ; E Improved Bupress Night Service (Weekdays and Sanda 
"| BARNBY'S Mire cn JAY have already received a ; — 
r . : P , oa fr 9 leading designers soudon to Paris 2,3 Clase aris t ndon (1, 2, 3 Class) 
DAYBREAK. tow harming Mantles from the les ing designers ie ! ; ' lon 
, , o ese ve es have been prepared, and are dep dep 
: Sung by Mr. Ivor M‘Kay hae it most reasonable prices |} Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m. Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 p.m, 
V IRGINIA GABRIEL'S London Bridge (City) 9 p.m. I B on 
N SPARR r , , "" . ' ot . . — » ur? sondon Bridge (Cit Oa.m, 
Phat Ml a very MEL Mol RNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. | Paris (St. Lazare) 80 a.m. Victoria (West-End? 7.0 a.m. 
'LAY’S | M wars ‘ J re , . t *—Single, First 348, 7d., Second 25a, 7d4., Third 18s, 7d, 
( THE SHADES OF EVENING. } AVEESSRS, eJ AY’S Experienced iteturn First 588, 3d., Second 428. 3d., Third 338. 3d 
Ss “ by > ri ‘ al mo SWanak ay ile ck Pl | ve it dle-Stenamers th excellent Cal s &e 
ing by Mr, Heary Pi ASBISTANTS and DRESSPFITTERS | detec ran comrates mesecc cs Rocteran ont bine 
pr wT Dp Trains run alor t 4 rsa haven rh 
4 LFRED ( ELLIER’S rravel to any part of the Kingdon - 
‘ROSSING THE BAR Free of expe ) purchasers os 
‘ sung hy Me. Herbert Thorudik Phey take with thaw Hecnsue Peesten ond Bilines J°OR FULL PARTICULARS see ‘Time- 
‘ , " —_ Besides patterns « r 5 B es and Har Lhil obtained t Victoria, 
\ GORING 1 HOM: AS’S | marked in 4 oe, Lor n B ie, ‘nD ther Station, and at the f Nowing 
4 . A SUMMER NIGHT } And at the s price as if the warehouse Bran Offices, where Tickets ma Iso be obtained: West 
Sung? Miss Hilda Wilson. } Reasonable tin ates arealso ¢ ven f I Hi isehold Mournis Knd General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piceadilly, and &, Grand 
‘ rp? Hotel B nes, Trafalgar Square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; 
I: H. COW § JAY'S, Cook's Office, ‘Ludgate Cireus; | and Gaze's Office, 142, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS } rape ee selmi ; . ’ Strand 
Sune by Madame Antoinette Sterling REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 


[ AW RENCE KELLIE’S - ; . | PIANOS for HIRE, 


yee — Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887 10s. per Month. Tunings 
DOUGLAS GORDON, | . M i ™ free. No hire charged if purchased in six monthe 
Sung by Madame Belle Cole, \ OORE and MOORE,—Pianos from 165 gs The most economical and. judicious mode ot ob | 
SL .. A 


£ ¢ 
to 108 gs, Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs Three-Years’ illy « d } moforte is to hire one vith the opt 





7 of 
Sung by Madame Pate | System, from 10s, 6d, per Month.or Cash, Lists free vurehas it if approved) of the Manufacturers THOMAS 
[[PWARD CUTLER’S 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, EA GETZMANN and CU., 27, Baker-street, W 
a GOLDEN YEARS ; . , a , . 
sung by Malle. Hotti | JOHN BROADWOOD and _ SONS,| PIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years 
NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED, 2s. net e GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON System. Become the property of the hirer if the pay 
NE WORD By MINNIE COCHRANE Makers to George II., George II1., George LV., William IV é t ¢ a her house m qh 
NE ° y a Ni v) ANL, | ind Queen Victoria ! 1 ta 1 three 
( ) Aces by Miss Carlotta Elliott a | Gold Japanned iron Pianofortes if exquisite tone, Bp ‘~ Foon the sau fac turers, THOMAS OK TZMANN 
~ | and O©, aAker-slree 
AST NIGHT IN DRE AMLAND.| hrrver ow 1) 1) 'S ; 
L, LAWRENCE KELLI JLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.'S | PIANOS, DIANOS, £15 to £100 An opportunity 
Sung by the Comp EVERY DE M oonsiena tioee SALE OR HII ffers to those who a to pay cash, of pur- 
, mwwe ” oo — — Illustrated s Free sing rea id Second nd 108 by Broad. 
GAY NEVER YE LOVED ONCE.| 170, New Bond- street, W. chasing really ood! sound, Secrnd-Hand Histon eal prices 
b LAWRENCE KELLIE ) — Lists free 
Sung by the Composer. | EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, Iago THOMAS ORTZMANN snd CO., 27, Baker-street, 
ES PAPILLONS (BUTTERFLIES). HIGHEST AWARD—THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, je 48 Se ‘ . - ; : 
Fv pag ad PRINSMEAD PIANOS. ZORD'S my sg on ' SALE, with 25 a per 
oo discount for cash r 158. per month (second ne 
NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITION, 2s. net JOHN [3RINSME AD and QONS, 10s, 64 nth) on the three-years hire syste Lists free 
GOUS BOIS. BENJAMIN GODARD. . eG Stt us and 00. 6, Southamptonrow, Holbors, Landon 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO stint 


1A = . 
METZLER and C0.. | “Einamidibicmiaaa [)'ALMAINE and CO. — PIANOS AND 


Wholesale Agents for the Celebrated ORGANS, Abs te Sale, 50 per cent. discount, Ten 


N ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS. | WWHAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? ineiineas tzuuinens, enn no ee 1MnO™ B Bulneany 


Highest Awards 1000 Testimonials, Send name and county to CULLETON'S Herald Cinas 0, 14 guineas, | ( aa 3 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 

The QUEEN'S MODEL. Office Painting in heraldic colours, 7s, 6d PEDIGREES Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 

Si ipplied to her Majesty the Queen PRACED. The correct colours f ie heewres Arm sofh : ani Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas. ' Clase &, 45 cuinens 
aye h b ind wife blended Crests engraved seals and d book American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
VIZ ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS, | plates engraved in mediwval and w iern atylea. Signetrings pwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
fay be had on the Three Years’ System ix-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn Street, Le nda n, W.C, within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
Pri ood tiles £xto £400, Liberal discount for cash os pe apatite = " an ovam > exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
New Illustrated Catalogue post free. YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED | [illustrations and particulars post free.—T. DALMAINE and 


OO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, London 


s t eam S LITY Paper 
> INISC H PIANOF ORT ES. and ey i pit ele =e ule , oe ats Be > d . vi OLoe R with . 
New Models. Beautiful Designs. Cr Address. No charge for « steel ( s PRIZES in BC ITANY for YOUNG 


Touch. Tone and Finish unsurpassed me ner tation Card A card ( M) 
. , rhe > » dee ’ uv ue » eens uN The s¢ tTY o > RCAR 0 
New Upright Grand Pianos. New Boudoir Grand Pianos ( as vs. xd.—T. CULLETON ! LONDON OFFERS TWO PRIZES to YOUNG WOMEN vader 


MASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, WiC, _ | »years of age, who are Students of Botany, for Proficiency 





Anl roved Method of Stringing, ‘ ‘ n that Science The Examinations, written and oral, will 
Bricht, Pure, Busieal Toms ‘ IL AIR’S GOUT and RHE U M ATIC PILLS take place on Wednesday, June 24, and on Saturday, June 27 
rhe Great ba age ly forGout, Rheumatism and Nouraigts ' Regulations can be obtained from the Bedell 


| M Stat sER and CO., he acute p is quickly und cured by this ¢ J. R. Uprow, Clerk to the Society 


I 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. | brated Medicine. All Chemi iste, at 1s, Idd. and 2s, od, per Bo x. | A pothecaries’ Hall, London, E.C., 1891. 





MAPPIN & 


Ce 
LONDON & SHEF FAG 





Registered Design. 


Six Solid Silver Atte srnoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Jug, 22 108. Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, Handsomely Chased 


Case, £2 108. Princes Plate, £1 11s. 6d. 








Oblong Breakfast Dish. 
Full size Dish and Cover, 23 58. Warmer 
to match, £3 is, 


- 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S Asparagus Dish and Drainer, 


Pf ere th et ee 18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Ivory Handle, 21 Is. 


£2 5s.; 





’ “Heaviest possible Plating.” PRINCES PL A TH 
Unequalled for Hard Wear. e 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (REGD.) 
POST FREE. 

























Pm ey 
pe . 
ie . 2: 
2 aaa ngs 


= PTE ERG 





eS Cut-Glass Claret 


Solid Silver Mounts, £25 5s. and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 15s. 











Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes, lined Giderwasd. 
£4 


To hold 50 aa 10 0 
75 . 5 0 0 
100 660 





4 
MAPPIN & WEBB’'S celebrated Services of Plate and C utlery in Stock, in : all ‘sizes, titted in strong Yak Chests. 





Sterling Silver Fern Pot, 
richly Chased (various pat- 





Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 





terns), gilt inside, Height, Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, | eS Glass Lining, 128. 6d. 
2}in., 21 16s, and Muffineer, in Morocco Case, £2. Ditto, in Sterling Silver, £1 15s. Sterling Silver, 22 2s. 


94 Mexnfhctery ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 
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C # OCOLAT M E 
A 


oe HEST HONOURS 
LL EXHIBITIONS 


( {HOCOLAT MENIER in $-lb. and }-Ib. 
PACK 


(i HocoL AT 


(‘Hoc )LAT MENIER. 


s } “ 


PV EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
R 
\ 
FO 


PICCADILLY 


AND BOU DOrR, 
IDIZED SILVER 
UTHER ith SILVER MOUN 
DESPATCH BOXES 
ENVELOPE CASES 
wan ONERY CAB NETS 


ODRIGUES’, 42, 


4 THE WRITING-TABLE 


OnMO! 


Lt TS 


VSilks 


CIGARETTE 


x 
Ligtkyn CASES 
1 L PRESENTS 
nt of 


SPF AND ELEGANT 
VIENNESE, 


A &s 
1 PAKISIAN NOVELT! Ek 


(PRAVELLING © DRESSING BAGS. 
W Ha urkedt 8 g4,in Morve 
: 1 Pigskin 


£15, 


Leathe 


£10 10s.. £20, £30. to £100. 


PORTRAIT | AL BU MS at. RODR IGU ES’, 
REGIMENTAL ANU PRESENTATION AL bt ua. 
RAPH FRAMES and SCI ud Mot 


all wiz J OI arate 


>ODRIGUE MONOGRAMS. 
pe ARMS, CORON cHT- CREST. ADDI 


Original ar \ 


TOG 


signs 
iminated by 
(EF STAMPING sy colour, Is per 100, 
> Paper 


NOTEPAD EN bad BP WELOPES, r 


It ST REL 
A 
d EST AIDS 

(hook PLATES 

Er snd 1 


CALDS Printed 4s. 6 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, 


= 
Odonto 


NON-GRITTY TOOTH POWDER. 

Wh tens the Teeth Prevents Decay, and gives delightful 
au mine to the breath. 26, @1. per Box. Ask any Chemist 
1 mer for Rowland's, of #, Hatton Garden, Li 


LONDON, 


A 


ur 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


qyoe KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR 


madon. 





LIVER, 





( ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 
KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 8 P IL LS. 


FOR INDIGE STION, 


PILI LS. 


For He Ant TOURN, 


(0c 


( YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 





THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA 
Ready immediately, in One Volume of about on pages, 
medium &v0, price 1és., 
N EW LIGHT UPON DARK AFRICA: 
4 The STORY of the GERMAN EMIN PASHA EXPE- 
DITION. Ite wanderings and adventures among the native 
tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa, By Dr. CAKL PETERS, 
Commander of the Expedition. Profusely and beautifully 
Iiustrated with Original Full-Page and other Engravings 
(from Sketches and Phot« omnes taken on the spot), and 
A LARGE EXPLANATORY COLOURE AP. 


«ondon: Warp, Lock, ead Co, Saliahury Square, E.C. 


Gone Where the Woodbine Twirteth. 

Rats are smart, but “ Rough on Rats” beats them. 
Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water Bugs, Flies, 
Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, Bed Bugs, Hen 
Lice, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, Skunks, 
Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles, Musk Rats, 
Jack Rabbits Squirrels, 74d. and Is. Boxes at 
Chemists only. holesale agents, F. NEwRERY & 
i a King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 


Posen fn Zinman’ Sc Syme eae 


Cepescapeibly by simply wearing one “of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


genuine, and sceptics may see 


ally —, and By examine 
reports at the 


of testimo: 
retrepathie and} Zander —— 
the Medical Battery (Coe., 1 


52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, Ww. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
CONSULTATION FREE. All 
as strictly 


should be 


President, 











are re 





_f Ee Ivivs. 
4 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


| PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. | 
NEW DRESS MATERIALS. 


PETER ROBINSON is now fully prepared 
for the Season with a Large and Choice Col- 
lection of the above, including every Novelty 
of importance produced by British and foreign 
manufacturers; also a large variety of 
moderate-priced goods in Plain Cloths, Fancy 
&e., ls. 64d. per yard, double 


TIE 


4 


! 
Py Givit S.—The only FL ANNE L SHIRTS 
484 that never shrink in washing t 
nd can be worn without an un 
bes, Gal or, Single Shirts, #s. 6., id 
Write for Patterns to the only Makers, 
Kt. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


a —OLD SHIRTS Refronted, 
and Collar Banded, fine nen, three for 6s 
1 ext ra fin Ye Send three vot less) with casl 
Ihet neu for ae, carrinue 


Tt. PORD and CO., 41 


HIRTS.—FORD 
Ss of the “EUREKA” 


Sives. 


Wrist 


superior 


and CO. the only Makers 

SHIRT Ask r Hosier or 

Towns for FURD'S © EUREKA.” Se 
liar band 


T weeds, from 


width. 
PLAIN IABIT 
Is. 63d. per yard. 


n Country 
tamped inside ¢ 


Draper 
name 6 


Sie wap and CO. send a Single 
fi rete. S08 Illustrated 


mdon 


CLOTHS, 42 inches wide, 


adh 50 new colourings. 
PLAIN HABIT CLOTHS and FOULES, 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per yard, in every shade. 


be st French 


New Patterns of the 
! f ee geen Os 


the 


HIRTS. 
SD printed ‘om 
LADIES’ DRESS CLOTHS, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
11d. damped and shrunk ; 


uaranteed not to spot with rain. 


JOUN STRANGE WINTER'S New 
per yard, 


6s. 
(rotpen Grates. 1 


£ 
Magazine. ¢ ‘onny W 
7, Bolt Ce 


rt, Fleet Street 


Over 


A Fan 
Roswell House 


HH OOPING 


50 shades, in all qualities. 


BEIGES, and many New Fabrics 
Is, 6d., 1s. 9d., 


2s., and 2s, 6d. per yard, double width. 


COUGH. TWEEDS, 
CROUP. | for Spring Wear, Is. 23d., 
HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(PHE celebrated effectual without 
iternal medicine Bole Wholesale Awente w, 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 


nes are engraved on the Government Sta 
Sold by most Chemists rice 48, per Bottle 


CIMOLITE 
SKIN POW DER r 


c yg 


ROCHE'S 
cure 
Manufacturer's Stock of very rich Embroidered 


CASHMERE and CLOTH ROBES at half 
the original prices. 
Special value. Pieces NAVY SERGES, 
465 inches wide, Is. 63d. per yard, usually 
; also in Cream and Black. 


whosen 


the only 
epares an 


vA Y LOR 8 is 
thor or ge ess 

perienced Che at “. 

nent Skin ae ree. 

up MOST ID VLU ATE 
J.TAYLOR m tn 


[its OR EP ILEPSY. 


miity 


100 


sold at 2s. 6d. 
—However many years 
dise | er complicated 
he Write tothe 
a Hones, e, Hyde Park 
fu nt ins tructions for cure 


NEW COTTON GOODS now delivered, com- 


prising all the novelties for the season. 
->ATTERNS of all 
forwarded post free on application. 


ARCRRTARY Bu rwe 5 
» He willse nd ou “Gratis 

badvice on diet, 

. goods now ready, and 

yOLD sDEN H AIR. Robare’s AU RE OL INE 


THOVENDEN and BONS 8! and a3. wit the “eww: | Parcels over 20s. in value carriage paid to any 


LIFE ASSOCIATION. | 


princi pa 
Agents, R. 


Lo% DON part of the Kingdom. 


Ass rance 
William .-s8 


utnal 


Si, King 


QTAMM ERING BOYS receive 
Classical Education and Preparation for Public Schools 
while being treated for their popea vues. Brampton Park, 
Huntingdon: Principal, Mr. B. BEASLEY, who cured himself 
' after suffering nearly forty years. 


COMPANY, 
t from ag 


‘(HE TOWER FURNISHING 
| Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direc 
turers ; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security. 
chasers have the choice of 100 wholesale houses, Callor write 


for prospectus, Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower-st., E.C, 


NEW DESIGNS for the SPRING SEASON 


are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


RIDING 
HABITS 
with a New 
Safety Skirt 
(patented) 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 
26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, | 
'} LONDON, W. 


Communicating with 
Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 


27, NEW BOND STREET, 


PUsdOSUAUNATUOTONNNOTOOOUOD 


HIERATICA 


THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 

A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 

For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs.]/- | Court Shape Envelopes - - - j/- per 100 © 

= Thin for Foreign ,, ‘ - | ThinforForeignCorrespondence}j/- ,, 100 = 

= For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5 ,, »  CourtShape 1/6 ,, 100 

= = Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water- mark ‘ ‘ HIERATICA.” Reject Imitations. 

Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ WIERATICA”; Or send stamps to 

HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames Strsst Londen, B.C. Samples Free. ‘crcels tin Paid. 


ee 


nites 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE. "—Lancet, June 18, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
0” MILK 


(Patent), 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 





BEST. 
“THE QUEEN” 
Fecls ne hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, 





Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
VALLEY ROAD, m, CUREFIEES. 


MANUFACTORY 








Tins 
1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


For TRAVELLERS. 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAE 


ub 1 OOGESEIVE 
DIGESTION. 


EFFORT. 





THE OLDEST AND 


| 
| 


vapechi'uyom, | ENPER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. | 


a thorough | 


j 2s 9d., 





| 
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Rheumatizm 
s Spas 
nnd 


ALES 5. AIKS, 


Eieven bours ft 
punerss OF she pant 
1 st 


treated. ic celebrated ductut 


SAVOY. 


Nin stises 


Wx. lar 


- Hétels Schweizerhof and 


sup 


rs ce 
Hat sk Freres, I 
M ON T E C 

+ Por a summer stay, Monte Carlo, a 

one of the most quict, charming 
the Mediterranean sea-comst 
vegetation, yet the summer he 
sea-breezes. The beach is co 
Hotels are grand and nit 
there are comfortable vill nd apart 
every comfort, as in some of « own places 
in England. 

Monaco is the only 
coast which offers to 
Establishments on the 
Ve neti an Fetes, &c. 

T 8, perhaps, ne 

< its positic 


«dl with the softest s 

With warm sea-! 
ents, replete wit 
of summer re 


ee on 
t the 
wks f the Rhine 


sen 
ts nusements ast 
‘Theatre Concerts, 
> town in the v ld that can e nnn pear 
mwith M lo, OF 1D TES = pee 
mn attractions—not ¢ y by ‘ ute 
and by the inviting accect 8 fe er 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, « r the restora- 
tion « if health. 
Ph bo ie Beryl Me naco occupies the first pl ice 
‘ the Mediterranean se r, 


' 

olegant pleasures it ‘lias to 

it to«lay the rendez ‘ 

most frequented by 

and Monte ©: lo ony yo a per 
mm thirty-twe urs from L 


tia 1 
ymdon and fi ty n inutes fre 


a 


9120 Fahr. 


OT “MINE RAL SPRINGS OF 
Daily yield, 507 l . 
EY Baths were f 
st valuable in cases 
The Baths have been recent! 
expense, One of the cre enic e Ri aus anys 
ure the most complete in Europe They incl Thert 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and De neha 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pul 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalat te 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths Rand Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information, 


] YCEUM.—This (Saturday) 
4 Two MUCH ADO AOL T NOTHING 
and Tuesday Nights, at Eighr. 

Next Wednesday, 
ut 8.15, CHARLES I.—Box-ofMfce (Mr. J. 
Five, and during the performance. 


BENZINE “COLL AS.—FOR ARTISTS. 

A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR PAINTING 
on Silk, Satin, Gauze, incrusta, Wood, Canvas, Glass, 
Tapestry, Cards, Le ather &« 

ENZINE COL LAS.—Ask for “ Collas,” 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES 
REMOVES TAR, OIL, PAINT, GREASE, 
FROM FURNITURE, CLOTH, &e. 


| BENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS 

A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM For AINTING 
on Silk, Satin, Gauze, Lincrusta, Wood, Canvas, Glass, 
Tapestry, Cards, Le uther, &e. 


Morning, 


B 


Try * Collas.” 
nthe Label and Cap, 
d, nearly odourless 


ng quite od 


PENZINE COLLAS. 


See the word COLLAS o 
Extra refine 
On using becon 


| BENZINE COLLAS. for 
Preparation, and take no other 
Sold everywhere, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. per B 
Agents: J. SANGER and SONS, 4x9, Oxford 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blo rect all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un 


rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatisn 


SALT X35, 
REGAL 


FOR 
INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, 


and all Stomachic Irregularities. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, 
or by post from the Manager, 


SALT REGAL WOR. WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


PERRY. PENS. 


Ask as Collas - 


ofttie, 
Street, W 





ul, ¢ 


THE 


EVERLASTING WEAR. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
WHOLESALE— 


18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
THE “LILIPUT’”’ 





Price 16s. 64., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 


The “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful. light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasscs 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 

IlJustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


BE. KRAUSS & CO., 


10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
PaRis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 
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21s, Pai 
Small rT 143, m 
10s. 


FAULKNER gorse Gale ure 
an a ant rs we coat dg mie fu ily 
thes ‘ rpa 





oe Big ane nitely superior to many 







nv ari ms Ny eet trans aparently or -_ a ane s 
and fac d by the firs 1 the 


xpens 


of the PAULASER SDiasto ND is tel w peri worl 
side side with the fin rill hey patret 1 for 
se seen from all part tthe vorld, The publ re cordia 
rf sate wills rpass all expe ctations, Illustrated Catalogue pos 
ARTHUR FAULKNER (Svacindr 


ld 1 
u 


THE 








r New Swing Earring in 
d ed, 


Cle car Bes, 21s. 


ettings Be ingr a hard Crystal, will 
ive : al we ms 0 The ere at rept uta “rs nm 
1 stone a ,and : a 
hie frere-Fie hey oy in 

ect the ma Bong election now on View, Which 
ee, Aware ied thre € id Me dals 


uP, 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





ILLUSTRATED 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND (REGD.) 


stand | 
ity and dark rich fire of 
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IN Ws RNS 


“FRAME FOOD" EXTRA 





For Ev 
A PERFECT REST 


Does not Heat nor Irritate t 
| 
} 
| 


Or sent Carriage Paid, with ful 


| 
| FRAME FOOD CO., Lr». 





WHEAT PHOSPHATES NOURISH BRAIN 
WHEAT PHOSPHATES STRENGTHEN BONE and MUSCLE. 
= WHEAT PHOSPHATES ENRICH the BLOOD. 





is a Cooked WHEATEN Powder, STRENGTHENED with the 


and therefore specially 


Nutritious ana Invigorating 
INVALIDS +» CHILDREN. 


VERY ECONOMICAL 


HALF an. OUNCE makes a BREAKFAST CUP; 
A BREAKFAST CUP makes a MEAL. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers at Is. per 1-lb., 7d. per 4-lb., and 3s, 9d. per 4-lb. Tins. 


LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


and FRAME. 





"(NOT OATMEAL) 
CT OF WHEAT PHOSPHATES. 


erybody. 
ORATIVE FOOD for 


he most Sensitive Constitution. 


l particulars and testimonials, by 
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DeLicious NEW PERFUME. | 
RAB APPLE | 
BLOSSOMS. 


EXTRA CONCENTRATED, | 


“It is the daintiest and most 
delicious of perfumes, and in a few 
months has superseded all others 
in the boudoirs of the grandes 
slames _of London, Paris, and New | 
York.” —T/e 


MADE ONLY BY 


‘| Tae CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177, New Bond-street, W. 


anil 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS., 


FOOD. 


rR Y’s 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc Oo A 


To. secure this Article, please ask for 
*“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ 


Argonaut, 








“T¢ is, eopec y! 3 aulanted to » those whose digestive 
are weak.’ 8 A. Cameron, M.D, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples ned Pt sce, Liste poat fre ; also of 


me 
Embro | “ls i. kere h <* ‘from 
Ac 


Starter en's . 
pert Ss - 99 
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var } 
-y = Price- lists and premium “offers 
ddress MOUND CITY STAMP 
wal Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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“r.OUIS” 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


TO 








sé 


Cc 


“The Leading Machines.” 


London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, 
Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings. 
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SPEARMAN’S MAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's weer 
Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 4/11. 
For Gentlemen, from 211 to 12’ 
For Girls and Boys, from 1/3} the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 


ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


= SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, 


PLYMovutTH. 


| ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
‘SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


(rreatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
} the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 


| PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is - 1d. per Botste, 


LAIRITZ’ S CELEBRATED 


PINE WOOL PRODUCTIONS, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND THE 
PREVENTION OF CHILLS, 


FLANNEL and UNDERCLOTHING to he 
obtained of all leading Hosiers and Drapers, 
Wholesale Depot for Fabrics: 
WELCH, MARGETSON, & Co., 16, Cheapside, 
London, E.( 

LAIRITZ’S PINE WOOL WADDING, 
OIL, &e.. of all the leading Chemists, 
Awarded 18 Medals & Diplomas, Extab, 1853, 
CAUTION. —Observe the Tree (with Signa- 
ture) Trade Mark stamped on each piece. 


INNEFORD'S* FLUID MAGNESIA. 
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COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


BY APPOINTMENT TO “HRM, “THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


SWIFT” 


yvYcoLEe s. 


WORKS- COVENTRY. 


| TErUIRSTON’S 
BiIL1tiIARD 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the 
CATHERINE STREET, 


oo 
-_~s 


Establich:d 1814, 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. 





“ouus” 


cvyvrctLeEe s. 


Best Quality and» Workmanship. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 
Any Machine gg mm gradual | 
payment 


Specialt 
THE “LADY'S” CUE. 


TABLES. | 


“PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 
STRAND, WW .C. 





The best remed) fe w Acidity oft ae See ch, Heart! warn, 
Headac me, Gout, ane adiges tion vd onde ot aim rient for 
lelicate constitutions, ladie ¢ and ¢ chile ares. Sold everyw es e 


NY ALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
ern, Cues re of Watches and Clocks at 
on apeiie 


A ation t« 
OHx w ALRER. 7, Cornhill 


and “y) Ree 


F om 20 a3, 


nt-street 








CELEBRATED 


BUTTER -SCOTCH, 


lr w patentee 


C Cnfectionery 
Lancet 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS | 


(LIMITED). 
































































Original Manufactarers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


entirely 















Our London Show-Rooms have just been 


refurnished and are now replete with every variety of 
most effective combina 


These 


our Stoves and Mantels in the 








tions, including many new and original designs 


should be séen to be fully appreciated, 
Superbly Illustrated Cataloque, now ready, will be 


sent free on application, 






LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON WorkS, NORWICH. 







(‘OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 





RB INCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


[) *. J. COLLIS BROWN (E'S 8 
CHLORODYNE.—ViceChancellor Sir W 


Page od 

sates - jlicly in Court that Dr, J. Collis Browne A... Une 
doubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne ; that the whole story 
. the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he | 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “ Times,” 
July 18, 1864 


D ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon, Earl Russell commu 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy | 


‘f any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 
Dec, 31, 1863, 


[) & J. COLLIS BROWN .E’S 
CHLORODY NE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 

Jan, 12, 1866 ‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
: tioners, Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 


id it not supply a want and fill a piace 
DE COLLIS BROWNE'S 
c AL olin NE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&c. | 


Dz o% COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc HL ORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &c. 


D®* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc HL ORODYNE.—CAUTION,- None genuine without the 


words” Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Hottle, Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 


iussell street, Bix nemebary, London. 


Sold in Bottles, is. lad., 
. Od., 4a, 6d., And 1s, 


Sir JOHN T. 


*hysician in Ordinary to the 


“T consider Dr, De 
Oi the best of 
Come 


Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, Bart., M.D., 


Surgeon tn Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“T am frequently in the 


ry efficacious 


Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


§ DE JONG H 


x «"aacakcae 7 
hg oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHT-BROWN GOD Senin: 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
TH ¢ PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
BANKS, Bart., M.D., Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, 
Queen in Ireland. Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the 
“T have found your Light-Brown Oil much more 
uniform in character, more uniform in its action, anc 
more easily digested than any other Cod Liver Oil.” 


NEWS 




















M.D., 
Throat. 


Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
specimens of Oil which have ever 


all the 
under my notice 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

‘The value of Dr. De JoNnGu’s Light-Brown Cod 
os ver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
efly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
world of medicine.” 


habit of ordering Dr. DE 
Gu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and consider it a 
remedy. the 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


CAUTION.- Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 
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the Czar, insomuch that he frequently carries a box of them 
in his pocket, and may be seen swallowing a couple before he 
sits down to meat.—Exrracr From ForEIGN CoRRESPONDENCE. 


It is said that Beecham’s Pills find great favour with 








APRIL 11, 


THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & oo 


1891 








CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


'HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





Negrettl and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 


Telephone No, 6583. 
Negretti,” 


Telegraphic Address; “ London, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

“MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. Janes Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London.” 
See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Faciet be Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





JUNO CYCLES 


S SOLE MAKERS 
rt JUNO’ 


THE 
CUSHION TYRE 
Upwards of 50 


ax METROPOLITAN 


MACHINISTS 
JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s. 


CO.RLTD, 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


are the 
very best. 






LISTS, over 100 
pages, POST FREE. 








BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE the BOX of FOUR. 
Imitations absolutely useless 








are offered. See the words 
Hinde’s Patent” are on the 
box. Of all Dealers; or Sample 


Box, Seven Stampa. 
HINDE’S, LIMITED 

(London) ; METROPOLITAN 

Works, BIRMINGHAM, 


os , 


Me nates ae 
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CLARKE’S “FAIRY” 


N.B.—If any diffieulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 
e 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiIGHTs. 





AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 





the address of their nearest Agent. 





THE \NEW 


CLARKE’S 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” Peg 1 














Bs. 04, Se. Ba, Sa and Gs. cach. 








THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
TER FIRE-PROOF CASE, 


N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing s lights. ‘ei. ye Box, 
‘AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
FA48, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 


CLARKB’'S “ PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 


FAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. With Double Wicks, in Boxes pastetnins 
TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY, Lights and Glass, burn 40 hours 
Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. each. S. per box. 


Hit iff 


HAL 








en 
As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
“PAIRY” LIGHT. 











GLARKE’S REGISTERED PYRAMID " 
NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


Japanned Watch- Falter se 





. ” Lamp complete, 2s. 6d. 
— 4-4 at every bedside. 














“FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL 








CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, FLY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN EVERYWHERE. 
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